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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 
Introduction 

If  the  teaching  of  history  is  to  be  made  effective  in  the  class- 
room, it  should  be  invested  with  an  air  of  reality.  Reality  itself 
presents  the  most  effective  approach  to  a sense  of  reality.  In  his 
opening  chapter  on  the  Normans,  John  Richard  Green  states  that  "a 
walk  through  Normandy  teaches  one  more  of  the  age  of  our  history 
which  we  are  about  to  traverse  than  all  the  books  in  the  world". U 
Although  everyone  is  not  privileged  to  travel  through  Normandy, 
every  community  offers  the  possibility  of  a "Normandy"  for  all  .-4/ 

Every  local  community  is  an  "epitome  of  the  world",  and  furnishes 
instances  of  all  fundamental  processes,  past  ana  present ..2/  All  around 
us  are  materials  for  making  the  past  vivid  and  alive.  Rich  opportuni- 
ties for  experiences  in  the  study  of  history  are  available  in  all  com- 
munities, and  are  waiting  to  be  realized  and  utilized  by  the  teacher 
of  American  history. 

±J  Jonn  Richdrd  Green,  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  Revised  Edition,  1916,  p.  71. 

2 / Henry  Johnson,  Teaching  of  history.  New  York:  Macmillan,  Revised 

hdition,  1940,  p.  I63. 

2 / Edgar  B.  Ytiesley,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  New  York:  D.  C. 

Heath  and  Company,  itevisea  Edition,  194k,  p.  412. 
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The  value  of  concrete  experiences  as  an  aid  in  correcting  the 
verbalism  ana  bookishness  which  tend  to  dominate  teaching  cannot  be 


2 


overestimated.  Language  has  limitations  in  maxing  the  past  real. 

The  use  of  visual  aids  helps  greatly  in  removing  some  of  these  limita- 
tions, but  they  are  often  inadequate.  There  is  a vital  '‘need  for  the 
richer  experiences  that  can  be  attainea  only  from  airect  contacts"  .it/ 
bounces  of  such  experience  include  (l)  objects,  models,  and  museums, 
(2)  excursions,  (3)  constructive  activities,  and  (4)  airect  participa- 
tion in  community  activities. 

The  city  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  presents  a wealth  of  material 
for  enhancing  the  study  of  colonial  life  with  an  air  of  reality,  and 
for  maxing  the  past  colorful,  vivia,  ana  alive,  an  examination  of 
numerous  texbbooxs  nas  revealed  that  units  on  colonial  life  are  in- 
cluded in  american  history  courses.  Many  more  classes  could  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  learning  experiences  offered  in  Quincy  than  are  now 
doing  so. 


Statement  of  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  construct  a program  for  the  wise 
and  efficient  use  of  materials  in  Quincy  in  the  study  of  colonial  life. 
The  work  is  projected  in  an  effort  to  make  the  use  of  the  eaucational 
field  trip  in  the  community  more  worthwhile  by  showing  what  aspects  of 
colonial  life  may  be  observed,  and  by  pointing  out  specific  objects 
that  will  aid  in  the  development  of  an  under stanaing  of  colonial  life. 


Zfc/  Ernest  Horn,  Methods  of  instruction  in  the  oocial  oiudies , hew  i'orx: 
Charles  ocriQner's  Sons,  1937#  P-  393» 
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To  attain  this  oojective,  it  will  oe  necessary  to  determine  wnich 
aspects  of  colonial  life  snoula  be  understood.  In  suggesting  a program 
for  the  development  of  these  understandings,  the  follovdng  items  will 
be  considered:  (a)  materials  that  will  help  to  prepare  the  students  to 

get  tde  most  out  of  the  excursion;  (b)  the  location  of  places  or  objects 
which  will  aid  in  developing  the  desired  understandings;  (cj  suggestive 
materials  for  use  in  follow-up  activities;  and  (d)  arrangements  for 
visits  to  places  in  or  aoout  the  community. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Various  names  are  applied  to  trips  which  take  the  pupils  away  from 
the  classroom.  Excursions,  school  journeys,  school  trips,  field  exer- 
cises, field  work,  field  trips,  field  study,  visits,  and  pilgrimages 
are  some  of  the  terms  used.  The  terminology  is  relatively  unimportant, 
however,  for  the  significant  point  of  interest  is  the  idea  behind  the 
activity.  The  principal  aim  of  the  excursion  is  to  "give  the  student 
first-hand  contact  with  life".^/ 

The  terms  used  in  this  study  designate  trips  away  from  the  class- 
room taken  by  students  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  odjective  material  that  relates  to  an  interest  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  tne  class  at  the  time. 

Field  trip. — The  field  trip  refers  to  a short  trip  of  only  a few 
hours  away  from  the  school  to  observe  some  point  of  interest  to  the 
class. 


E.  F.  Gaither,  "The  Excursion  Project",  Tne  Educational  Screen, 
8:104-107,  April,  1929 
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Excursion. 


A visit  to  some  place  of  interest  which  involves  less 


than  a day  away  from  the  school  is  referred  to  as  an  excursion. 

School  .journey. — The  school  journey  is  usually  a longer  trip  which 
lasts  a day  or  more  and  is  frequently  taken  by  the  pupils  of  an  entire 
school  or  grades  within  the  school,  including  one  or  more  teachers.  It 
usually  involves  the  consideration  of  several  things  pertinent  to  a 
current  interest  of  the  students. 

Method  of  Procedure 

In  carrying  out  tnis  study  it  was  first  necessary  to  make  a survey 
of  the  available  literature  pertinent  to  the  subject.  This  involved 
the  preparation  of  a bibliography  and  the  reading  and  evaluating  of  the 
literature  having  any  important  bearing  upon  the  topic. 

After  establishing  the  importance  of  an  understanding  of  colonial 
life,  it  was  the  purpose  to  determine  which  aspects  of  life  in  the 
colonies  are  stressed  in  American  history.  This  involved  an  examination 
of  a number  of  secondary  school  textbooks  used  in  the  study  of  American 
history. 

Interviews  with  members  of  the  Quincy  Historical  society,  and  re- 
peated visits  to  historical  places  in  the  community  as  well  as  the 
Quincy  Hoorn  of  the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library  made  available  those 
materials  which  may  be  utilized  in  developing  concepts  of  the  above 
aspects  of  colonial  life. 

An  investigation  of  available  books,  films,  and  other  materials 
that  may  be  used  as  preparatory  and  terminating  activities  was  also 

made. 
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CHAPTER  II 


EXPERIENCE  AS  A FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION 
Value  of  Experience 

Progressive  schools  today  are  based  on  the  theory  that  students 
learn  more  by  active  participation  than  by  absorbing  information  pas- 
sively ana  memorizing  textbooks.  Eaucation  in  the  past  tended  to  be 
removed  from  the  basic  experiences  of  life  and,  as  a result,  students 
were  permitted  to  think  and  experience  within  the  limits  of  the  class- 
room only.  Educators  considered  subject  matter  as  something  fixed, 
reaay-made,  usually  founa  in  textbooks,  and  outsiae  the  child's  experi- 
ence. 

The  new  conception  of  education  is  chila-growth  and  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  educators  to  select  those  worthwhile  experiences  that 
will  contribute  to  the  desirable  mental,  social,  and  physical  growth  of 
the  child.  1/  with  such  a conception  of  education,  a teacher  is  enabled 
to  incorporate  into  the  lives  of  his  pupils  new  and  invaluable  experi- 
ences. 

In  evaluating  experience  in  education,  Dewey  states  that  "an  ounce 

of  experience  is  better  than  a ton  of  theory".^/  Before  the  mass  of 

1 / Harriet  a.  woods,  "a  Study  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Educational  Excursion  and  Field  Trip",  Unpublished  Mater's  Thesis,  The 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  uity,  1937,  P*  9» 

2/wuoted  in  Herman  H.  Horne,  The  Democratic  Philosophy  of  Education , 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1939,  p.  133. 
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theory  can  be  grasped,  the  experience  is  necessary,  bords  are  mere 
symbols  of  ideas.  In  the  average  classroom,  when  the  bodily  situation 
is  removed,  the  idea  loses  its  function  ana  the  word  alone  remains  with 
little  meaning.  This  results  in  half-ooservations,  verbal  ideas,  and 
unassimilated  knowledge  which  makes  perception  ooscure  and  thinking 
impossible.^/ 

The  values  of  experience  in  teaching  are  also  emphasized  by  Kugg. 
In  enumerating  the  principles  of  learning,  he  states  that  only  by  active 
participation  does  the  pupil  learn.  A continuous  stream  or  opportuni- 
ties to  think,  draw  generalizations  from  facts,  and  to  apply  them  should 
be  provided  for  him.  Another  principle  maintains  that  the  “situations 
of  the  school  should  be  real  and  dramatic".  Whenever  possible,  the 
pupil  should  be  provided  with  first-hand  experience  for  only  through 
these  experiences  — "excursion,  ooservation,  vivid  discussion  — will 
he  achieve  a true  understanding  of  the  social  world".  A third  prin- 
ciple holds  that  "learning  proceeds  through  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
experience" . y 

Visual  Aids 

The  course  in  the  social  studies  should  provide  the  pupils  with  a 
great  wealth  of  illustration  if  they  are  to  understand  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  "Every  avenue  of  learning  should  be  employed."^/ 
Illustrative  materials  for  use  in  the  study  of  colonial  life  are  numer- 
ous. Perhaps  the  most  common  and  easily  obtained  materials  are  books. 
2d  Horne,  The  democratic  Philosophy  of  Education,  p.  133. 

y Harold  Rugg,  Teacher1 s Guide  for  "A  History  of  American  Government 
and  Culture" . Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  193 lj  pp.  4-8. 


5/  Loc.  cit. 
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They  oiTer  a wide  variety  of  presentation  of  colonial  life  and  provide 
the  basic  medium  for  the  development  of  understandings. 
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The  world  in  which  the  pupil  lives  is  personal  anu,  in  a great 
many  cases,  narrowly  c onfined  to  the  phenomena  of  his  immediate  environ- 
ment. lAihen  these  resources  are  limited  and  specialized,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  supplement  them  by  every  possible  means.  Visual  aids  are 
among  the  most  feasible. 

The  term  "visual  aids"  is  very  comprehensive  and  is  generally  used 
to  indicate  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  and  other  representations  which  are 
used  to  facilitate  learning  through  observation .£/  Besides  the  various 
types  of  pictures,  the  term  usually  includes  models,  objects,  specimens, 
exhibits,  and  even  excursions. 

Visual  aids  vary  widely  in  availability,  in  extent  of  use,  in  cost, 
and  in  potential  contribution  to  learning.  The  common  and  general  pur- 
pose of  all  aids  is  to  furnish  a relatively  concrete  approach  to  reality, 
yet  each  has  unique  features  and  serves  particular  functions.  Therefore, 
each  must  be  appraised  on  its  own  merits. 2J 

Use  of  pictures. — Many  advantages  are  claimed  for  various  types  of 
pictorial  illustrations.  They  are  said  "to  contribute  to  meaning  and  so 
to  combat  verbalism,  to  give  a sense  of  reality,  to  arouse  and  sustain 
both  interest  and  effort,  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  to  aid  re- 
tention".£/  The  benefits  are  believed  to  accrue  to  all  pupils,  Dut  es- 
5/  Vvesley,  Teaching  oocial  studies,  p.  339* 

2/  Horn,  Methods,  p.  3b0. 

8/  Loc.  cit. 
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pecially  to  those  of  less  than  average  ability.  The  results  of  research 
would  appear  to  validate  these  claims. 

ho  one  will  deny  that  pictures  do  contribute  to  accuracy,  clarity, 
and  organization  of  ideas.  Verbal  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of 
any  object,  region,  or  event  are  of  much  greater  value  if  supplemented 
by  pictures  or  sketches.  Besides  enriching  meaning,  pictures  also  aid 
in  the  development  of  a sense  of  reality.  This  is  especially  true  of 
motion  pictures,  lftiith  the  reality  and  vivid  imagery  presented  by  pic- 
tures, the  imagination  is  stimulated  and  interest  increases  naturally 
as  a result  of  improved  understanding. 

In  the  study  of  colonial  life  pictures  can  be  used  effectively* 
Textbook  pictures  are  likely  to  be  more  adequate  and  pertinent  than 
those  which  may  be  obtained  independently.  This  method  of  providing 
pictures  to  clarify  and  enrich  teaching  is  probably  one  of  the  best, 
however,  textbook  pictures  offer  only  a oasic  and  irreducible  minimum 
and  should  be  supplemented  as  need  requires  by  other  types  of  illustra- 
tions such  as  loose  prints,  stereographs,  lantern  slides,  still  films, 
and  motion  pictures.  2J 

The  potential  values  of  pictures  depend  largely  upon  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  selected  as  well  as  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  pic- 
tures themselves. Pictures  used  should  be  limited  to  the  subject  being 
studied,  and  the  impressions  gained  should  be  integrated  with  the  verbal 
presentation  to  facilitate  understanding.  No  picture  should  be  used 
9/  Horn.  Methods,  pp.  366-367 


10/  Ibid,  p.360 
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ings  being  developed.  If  a picture  has  educational  value,  the  problem 
is  to  utilize  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  used 
depends  largely  upon  the  purpose  it  serves.  The  primary  purpose  of  all 
pictures,  according  to  Hom,ii/is  to  "infuse  the  phenomena  of  social 
life  with  reality,  and  to  assist  the  student  in  building  concepts  that 
are  clear,  accurate,  and  meaningful". 

Models  and  Exhibits.—  Models,  objects,  specimens,  and  exhibits 
may  be  regarded  as  a step  beyond  pictures  toward  reality.  The  study  of 
colonial  life  provides  rich  opportunities  for  the  use  of  materials  of 
this  type.  Their  function  is  to  clarify  and  enrich  the  ideas  of  the 
pupil  on  matters  of  detail  which  are  essential  in  achieving  larger  and 
more  adequate  concepts. 

Excursions. — Perhaps  one  of  the  best  methods  of  lending  an  air  of 
reality  to  the  past  is  by  means  of  the  excursion  or  field  trip.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  t-he  excursion  is  to  give  the  students  a close 
association  with  reality.  By  means  of  the  excursion,  pupils  are  enabled 
to  examine  things  first-hand,  and  often  to  see  things  in  their  natural 
setting  and  relationships. 

The  idea  of  first-hand  contacts  with  the  real  things  in  life  is 
not  new.  Comenius,  Locke,  itousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel 
are  among  tne  earlier  writers  who  emphasized  the  need  of  concrete  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  In  our  own  country,  Mann,  Barnard,  Bheldon,  Parker, 
II/  Horn,  Methods,  p.382. 

12/  Lesley,  Teaching  Bocial  ouuoies,  p.  347* 
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and  Dewey  have  helped  to  break  down  artificiality,  isolation,  and  pre- 
tense in  education.  12/ 

The  excursion  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  a valuable  method 
of  instruction.  \k/  By  means  of  it,  the  school  is  able  to  acquaint  the 
students  with  various  local  materials  making  them  more  intelligent  con- 
cerning their  environment  and  equipping  them  with  broader  interests. i^/ 

The  best  of  modern  educational  principles  hold  that  learning  should 
come  through  personal  experiences.  If  these  experiences  are  real  and 
interesting,  they  should  lead  to  increased  constructive  participation 
by  the  student .i£/ 

By  projecting  the  work  of  the  classroom  into  the  laboratory  of  the 
neighborhood,  nupils  may  be  led  to  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  the  various  elements  of  the  community  and  their  intimate  relation- 
ships to  the  lives  of  the  individual  members .i2/ 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  the  local  social  world  is  the 
fundamental  unit  of  learning  and  teaching.  It  is  the  pupil's  greatest 
educator  for  it  inducts  him  into  its  forms  and  norms  of  life  and  is  the 
chief  source  of  "life"  materials  for  the  teacher. 18/  It  is  of  especial 
13 /Woods.  "Origin  and  Development  of  Field  Trip",  p.  I. 

14/  Henry  C.  Atyeo,  "The  Excursion  as  a Teaching  Technique",  Teachers 
College  Record.  40:737-739,  May,  1939,  p.  737. 

15/  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  "The  Excursion  as  a Means  of  Education",  Teachers 
College  Record,  22:416-418,  November,  1921,  p.  416. 

16/  Mary  Harden,  "The  Community  as  a Laboratory  for  Elementary  School 
Social  Science",  Social  Education.  1:266-270,  April,  1937. 

17/  Loc.  cit. 

18/  L.  A.  Cook,  Community  Background. s of  Education.  New  York:  McGraw, 

Hill  Book  Company,  Incorporated,  1938,  c.  14. 
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value  in  the  social  studies  for  “every  community  oilers  at  least  the 
community  itsell,  a local  geographic  environment , local  remains,  and 
local  customs'*  .i2/  The  richer  the  associations  ol  the  local  social 
^ world,  the  better,  however,  all  grounds  associated  with  human  lile  are 
in  a true  sense  historical  grounds.  II  the  local  past  is  properly 
realized,  it  will  contribute  in  a general  way  to  a i'eeling  ol  reality 
in  dealing  with  the  larger  past,  and  will  also  supply  specilic  elements 
lor  constructing  the  larger  past.^Q/ 

Direct  observation  has  become  increasingly  valued  lor  its  advan- 
tages to  learning.  Many  educators  have  come  to  recognize  the  eauca- 
. tional  trip  as  an  integral  part  ol  t he  teaching  program.  This  recogni- 
tion is  based  upon  the  rich  experiences  that  pupils  enjoy  in  the  pre- 
paration, carrying  out,  and  synthesizing  ol  the  results  ol  such  trips.!: 
With  such  experiences  the  student  tends  to  look  upon  the  community  as  a 
laboratory  where  he  may  aiscover  truth,  end  where  he  will  lind  that  not 
all  ol  learning  is  contained  between  the  covers  ol  books  or  within  the 
coniines  ol  the  school. £2/ 

Kield  trips  are  also  ‘considered  as  aids  in  developing  the  powers 
( ol  observation,  the  ability  to  think  scientilically  and  to  make  valid 
deductions  Irom  the  evidence  ol  things  observed,  Lhen  students  are 
±2/  Jonnson,  Teaching  ol  history,  p.  163. 

20/  Loc.  cit. 

21/  L.  Vv.  Kincired,  and  0.  W.  Stephenson,  “Technique  ol  the  hield  Trip**, 
Social  Education,  5:21-25,  January,  19 41. 


22/  Loc.  cit. 
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brought  into  contact  with  concrete  experiences,  their  imaginations  are 
so  stimulated  that  the  teaenings  of  the  classroom  become  more  vivid  and 
real.  In  the  discussions,  writings,  and  other  activities  performed 
which  are  incidental  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  project,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  worthwhile  experiences  and  self-expression  which  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  values  already  noted.  £2/ 

In  a study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  educational  excursions 
and  field  trips.  Woods  found  that  Germany  leads  the  world  in  the  prac- 
tice of  school  excursions.  She  further  states  that  field  trips  in  the 
United  States  we re  not  in  evidence  to  any  extent  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  high  cost  of  travel, 
board  and  lodging,  and  to  the  indifference  of  educators.  Dangerous 
walking  on  the  highways  because  of  automobile  traffic  also  is  responsi- 
ble in  some  measure  for  the  infrequent  use  of  the  field  trip  in  our 
country.^/ 

flext  to  Germany,  "Woods  found  that  Great  Britain  ranked  second. 

Other  countries  in  which  the  movement  was  found  included  Russia,  France, 
Poland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and,  to  a slight  extent,  Japan.i^/ 

23/  Kindred  and  Stephenson,  ‘‘Technique  of  Field  Trip",  pp.  21-25 
'Ok/  Woods,  "Origin  and  Development  of  Field  Trip",  p.  60. 

25/  Loc.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  III 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONCEPTS  CONCERNING  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES 
"Deep  in  the  past  are  the  roots  of  the  present." 

Importance  of  Understandings 

"History  is  the  record  of  human  experience.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  wnole  of  the  past  of  mankind.  It  is  'all  we  know  about  every- 
thing man  has  ever  done,  or  thought,  or  felt' . This  past  of  man- 
kina  has  become  a social  heritage  which  each  generation  receives, 
transforms,  extends,  and  hands  on  to  the  next."  1/ 

buch  an  idea  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  the  "continuity  of  history", 
that  ever-flowing  stream  of  happenings  that  brings  down  to  us  this  heri- 
tage of  the  past  and  carries  on  our  richer  legacies  to  future  genera- 
tions. From  such  a conception  of  history,  the  real  significance  of  an 
unaerstanaing  of  colonial  life  can  be  derived. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  present  in  which  we  are  principally  interested, 
and  it  is  to  make  the  present  intelligible  that  we  study  history.  But 
the  story  of  the  present  is  a mere  fraction  of  the  long  epic  of  the  his- 
tory of  man.  If  we  want  to  understand  the  present,  we  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  past  for  there  lie  the  foundations  of  the  present  which 
has  been  conditioned  in  part  by  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  our  forbears, 
and  which  has  been  influenced  in  a very  special  way  by  historical  events 
of  the  colonial  period. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  complex  social  conditions  of  the  United 

l/  barren  0.  Ault,  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Revised,  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company,  1937 > P*  3« 
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States  today,  it  is  necessary  to  study  them  in  the  process  of  formation. 
A knowledge  and  appreciation  of  colonial  life  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  changes  in  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  the 


nation  through  which  a small  colonial  population  became  strong  and  in- 
dustrialized.^/ 

The  story  of  our  country  is  the  story  of  the  people  who  created 
this  great  nation  out  of  a wilderness,  and  who  founded  it  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  The  American  way  of  life  had  its  inception  during 
the  colonial  period  which  saw  the  founding  and  establishing  of  American 
customs,  habits,  and  points  of  view. 

Yilhile  an  understanding  of  certain  aspects  of  colonial  life  will  aid 
greatly  in  making  the  present  more  intelligible,  there  are  some  phases 
which  should  be  studied  merely  for  enjoyment  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
individual  personality.  There  is  value  in  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  according  to  Horne,  who  states  that  "history  as  a systematic 
record  of  the  achievement  of  man  on  the  earth  may  very  well  include  much 
that  does  not  aid  in  solving  present  social  problems. 11 J/  If  we  glance 
through  the  pages  of  history  searching  only  for  such  matters  as  would 
appear  quite  obviously  to  illuminate  the  present,  we  snail  most  cer- 
tainly render  the  past  unintelligble . In  our  study  of  colonial  life,  we 
need  to  concern  ourselves  not  only  with  what  matters  to  us  but  also,  in 
some  measure,  with  what  mattered  to  them. 

2/  Louise  B.  Forsyth,  "Using  Colonial  ‘Williamsburg  as  a Laboratory  for 
the  Study  of  Colonial  Life",  unpublished  Master1 s Thesis,  College  of 
william  and  Mary,  Y.illiamsbury,  Virginia,  1942,  p.  10. 

2/  Home,  Democratic  Philosophy  of  Education,  p.  286. 
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Aspects  of  Colonial  Life  Emphasized 

Children,  as  a rule,  are  quite  interested  in  the  ways  people  lived 
in  the  past,  and  accounts  of  homes,  schools,  work,  play,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  the  lives  of  such  people  attract  and  hold  their  attention. 

Because  of  the  limitation  of  time,  not  all  aspects  of  colonial  life 
can  be  considered  in  a history  course.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
determine  which  aspects  should  be  emphasized  in  the  study  of  colonial 
life.  A survey  of  textbooks  used  in  the  teaching  of  American  history 
was  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  aspects  of  life  in  the 
colonies  which  are  stressed  in  secondary  schools. 

It  vras  found  that  most  textbooks  group  life  in  the  colonies  under 
its  social,  political,  and  economic  aspects.  The  social  phases  consist 
of  types  of  people,  homes,  furnishings,  food  and  drink,  clothing,  recrea- 
tion, culture,  and  religion.  In  the  political  group  are  included  govern- 
ment, education,  defense,  and  crime  and  punishment.  Occupations,  in- 
dustries, tools,  communication,  travel,  and  transportation  are  grouped 
in  the  economic  aspects. 

By  studying  the  everyday  life  of  the  colonists,  we  can  better  appre- 
ciate their  problems  and  they  will  become  real  people  who  lived,  worked, 
played,  and  co-operated  with  one  another.  Human  interest  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  education  and  surely  the  study  of  these  real 
people  can  be  fascinatingly  interesting. 

Americans  of  today  are  the  result  of  the  blending  of  nationalities 
which  began  during  the  colonial  period.  They  made  the  America  that  we 
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enjoy  by  creating  tnis  great  nation  ana  founding  it  upon  the  principles 
of  democracy.  Wot  only  their  political  life,  but  all  their  activities 
were  based  on  these  principles,  all  of  our  modern  institutions  were 
started  auring  the  colonial  perioa.  Therefore,  a study  of  colonial  life 
should  develop  under standings  concerning  the  people,  how  they  lived, 
played,  worked,  worshipped,  and  governed  themselves,  Stuaents  should 
understand  why  such  a wa y of  life  developed  and  how  it  has  effected 
modern  life. 

Value  of  Local  Materials 

The  best  manner  in  which  to  develop  an  understanding  of  and  an 
appreciation  for  a way  of  life  is  to  relive  it.it/  The  alert  history 
teacher  will  endeavor  to  make  it  possible  for  his  students  to  relive 
history  and  to  assist  them  to  respond  emotionally  to  the  experiences  of 
our  national  past. 

Few  communities  can  boast  the  historical  wealth  possessed  by  the 
city  of  Quincy.  Rich  opportunities  are  offered  for  experiences  in  the 
study  of  colonial  life.  Many  of  the  aspects  of  that  period  may  be 
found  nearby  offering  the  chance  for  students  to  relive  the  past.  Many 
valuable  learning  experiences  could  be  obtained  by  using  the  local 
materials  available. 

Schools  that  are  located  in  places  rich  in  historic  associations 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  available 
materials  in  connection  with  the  school  work.  The  study  of  the  local 
past  will  aia  pupils  to  relive  the  past,  ana  will  also  lead  them  to  an 


U Forsyth,  "Colonial  Williamsburg  As  Laboratory11,  p.  13 . 
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understanding  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  history  as  a whole. 

If  pupils  are  to  thoroughly  understand  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  community,  it  is  important  for  them  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  forces  of  the  past  which  have  operated  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  present-day  problems  .£/ 

In  studying  the  local  history  the  student  comes  to  realize  that  the 
people  of  earlier  times  have  contributed  greatly  to  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  that  they,  in  like  manner,  faced  similar  problems.  A 
keener  appreciation  of  the  community  may  develop  as  a result  of  the 
study  of  the  first  settlers  and  their  way  of  living. 2/  If  the  study  of 
the  local  past  is  integrated  with  the  great  movements  stressed  in  Ameri- 
can history,  it  becomes  real  and  enriching  material  for  the  broad  picture 
of  the  development  of  American  lifeJH/ 

The  use  of  local  materials  can  also  contribute  much  to  a vitalized 
activity  program  which  is  widely  applicable  to  courses  in  the  social 
studies. 2/ 


The  extent  to  which  pupils  will  generalize  from  materials  used  will 

depend  upon  their  age  level.  Frequently,  teachers  erroneously  believe 

that,  because  a pupil  can  repeat  a generalization,  he  understands  it. 

j> J Arthur  C.  Bining,  and  David  H.  Bining,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies 
in  Secondary  Schools,  New  York:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Incorporated, 

1941*  p«  336. 

6/  Harden,  "Community  as  Laboratory  for  Social  Science",  p.  267 
2/  Loc.  cit. 

3/  Caroline  E.  E.  Hartwig,  "Use  of  Local,  State  and  regional  Resources", 
in  Richard  E.  Thursfield,  editor,  The  Study  and  Teaching  of  American  His- 
tory, (Seventeenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Stud- 
ies) 194S,  p.  34l« 

2/  A.  P.  Gossard,  "High  bchool  Pupils  Study  Their  Community",  School 
Review,  43:  268-272,  April,  1935>  p*  272. 
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Verbalism, as  stated  by  Horn,  is  the  enemy  of  education.  xu/ 

If  the  use  of  local  materials  is  to  prove  worthwhile,  it  requires 
the  following  considerations:  (l)  careful  preliminary  arrangements  with 

joint  planning  by  pupils  and  teacher;  (2)  formulation  of  a purpose  which 
can  best  be  forwarded  by  the  trip;  (3)  preparation  of  pupils  by  prelimi- 
nary study;  (4)  a planned  procedure  during  the  visit;  (5)  terminating 
activities  which  will  synthesize  and  utilize  what  was  learned  on  the 
trip.ii/  Each  one  of  these  must  be  completely  satisfied  if  the  trip  is 
to  be  successful. 

before  any  educational  trip  is  undertaken,  the  pupils  should  feel 
a genuine  need  for  using  materials  outside  the  classroom,  'when  such  a 
need  is  felt  and  the  planning  and  management  of  the  excursion  is  left 
largely  to  the  pupils,  the  project  will  provide  an  excellent  venture  in 
democratic  and  co-operative  living. 


Planning  the  Excursion 

The  easiest  way  to  plan  an  excursion  or  field  trip  is  for  the 
teacher  to  do  it  alone.  This  procedure,  however,  would  deprive  students 
of  many  educational  opportunities.  In  the  co-operative  teacher-pupil 


planning,  the  students  are  obliged  to  face  and  respond  to  practical  sit 

uations.  To  them  a self-planned  venture  becomes  a thing  of  great  im- 

10/  J.  C.  Aldrich,  "The  Community  as  a Laboratory  for  Social  Studies", 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  14:33-39*  September,  1940,  p.  35* 


11/  Wesley,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  p.  412. 

Wesley,  Teaching  social  Studies  in  Elementary  Scnools.  Boston:  D.  C. 

Heath  and  Company,  194&,  p»  270 

Kindred  and  Stephenson,  "Technique  of  Eield  Trip  ",  P-  23. 


12/  Kinared  and  Stephenson,  op.  cit.  p.  24. 
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portance,  a project  to  be  looked  upon  with  priae.  Nothing  can  more 
nearly  insure  the  success  of  any  venture  than  to  arouse  personal  pride 
and  interest  in  its  success. 


The  preparation  of  the  class  should  begin  with  a thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  purposes  of  the  trip.  All  excursions  and  field  trips  have 
an  aim.  Each  student  should  know  definitely  what  he  is  to  see  and  do, 
and  what  he  is  expected  to  gain  from  the  experience. iV 

Preparation  for  the  use  of  local  materials  in  Muincy  should  in- 
clude the  building  up  of  the  students'  background  concerning  colonial 
life  so  that  the  experience  will  be  as  meaningful  and  enjoyable  as 
possible. 

V'Jhen  the  place  to  be  visited  has  been  selected,  the  next  step  is 

that  of  planning  the  trip.  There  are  several  important  essentials  for 

adequate  planning  which  must  receive  attention.  An  interest  in  the  trip 

must  be  aroused  in  the  pupils. iS/  Iney  must  be  in  the  proper  mood,  have 

the  right  attitude,  and  an  anticipatory  interest Student  committees 

on  arrangements  should  be  appointed  to  go  over  the  details  of  arranging 

for  the  trip.  Arrangements  should  include  the  securing  of  permission 

from  parents;  arrangements  with  persons  in  charge  of  place  to  be  visited; 

securing  of  available  materials;  discussion  of  questions  of  conduct  go- 

12/  Lynn  Vv . JMorthrup,  "School  Trips  and  Excursions  as  a factor  in 
Secondary  Education",  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  1935 * p*  28. 

iy  Loous,  "Origin  and  Development  of  the  Excursion",  p.  69. 

15/  Harry  C.  McKown,  Extra  Curricular  Activities,  New  Xork:  The  Mac- 

millan Company,  1931 > P*  268. 


16/  Iftoods,  op.  cit . p.  70. 
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ing,  returning,  and  at  place  to  be  visited;  the  explanation  of  aims  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  trip;  and  the  selection  of  means  of  transporta- 
tion. ^2/ 

Many  advantages  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  question  forms. 

They  provide  a permanent  record  of  the  visit,  and,  when  properly  filled 
out,  contain  valuable  material  for  purposes  of  review.  They  also  aid 
each  pupil  in  resisting  distractions  and  keeping  his  mind  on  what  is 
being  seen  and  heard.  If  the  form  contains  questions  not  answered  in 
class,  and  space  for  new  words,  descriptive  notes,  and  illustrative 
SKetches,  it  wall  obviate  disciplinary  action.i^/ 

The  following  check  list  for  use  in  the  planning  of  excursions  and 
field  trips  nas  been  adapted  for  use  of  local  materials  in  Quincy  from 


suggestions  listed  by  L.  G.  JJavis: 

1.  Make  a survey  of  possible  places  to  visit. 

2.  Make  previous  arrangements  with  the  authorities  in  the 
place  to  be  visited. 

3.  be  sure  that  the  place  visited  offers  genuine  opportuni- 
ties for  education. 

4*  Choose  the  excursion  carefully  to  correlate  with  class 
study. 

5.  Arrange  for  flexibility  in  the  schedule  so  that  the  group 
may  be  gone  for  the  required  length  of  time. 

6.  Avoid  too  large  a group  so  that  each  student  can  hear  the 
descriptions  and  explanations  of  the  guide. 

7.  Provide  sufficient  supervision  and  guides. 

8.  Plan  carefully  regarding  the  routine  factors  of  transporta- 
tion, expense,  schedules,  and  meeting  places,  so  that  values 
will  not  be  lost  through  mismanagement. 

9.  Maintain  good  discipline  during  the  entire  project. 

10.  Provide  each  pupil  wdth  specific  printed  instructions,  such 
as: 


17/  Kindred  and  Stephenson,  “Technique  of  Pield  Trip",  p.23. 

hoods,  “Origin  and  Development  of  the  Excursion",  pp.  70-71* 


18/  Kindred  and  Stephenson,  op.  cit . p.  24* 
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(a)  Take  notebook,  question  blank,  and  pencil. 

(b)  don't  touch  anything. 

(c)  Listen  carefully  to  the  guide. 

(d)  Place  of  meeting  and  time. 

11.  V*ork  out  a definite  plan  in  order  that  the  office  can 
reach  the  group,  if  necessary. 

12.  becure  permission  from  each  parent  authorizing  the 
school  to  take  his  child  on  the  trip. 

13.  Motivate  the  trip  by  preliminary  study.  12/ 

Procedure  During  Visit 

During  the  visit  the  pupils  should  use  initiative,  self-activity, 
and  observation.  Through  the  use  of  the  question  blank  sketches  and 
plans  may  be  drawn,  observations  ana  descriptions  jotted  down,  and, 
possibly,  pictures  taken.  Observations  should  be  guided  by  the  teacher 
and  before  leaving,  the  observations  should  be  gone  over  systematically 
and  any  misunderstandings  cleared  up. 

The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  trip  and  the  guides  should  see  that 
things  are  kept  in  action.  Interest  should  be  sustained  and  sufficient 
time  allowed  so  that  the  student  will  not  feel  hurried.  If  the  above 
suggestions  are  followed,  "the  remains  of  the  past  will  stir  their  (the 
pupils’)  imaginations  and  bring  concreteness  to  the  abstractions  of 

history"  .-^2/ 


Terminating  Activities 

The  terminating  activities  of  the  excursion  are  as  important  as  the 

preliminary  planning.  They  serve  three  principal  purposes:  (1J  synthe- 

12/  1.  C.  Davis,  "Dome  Experiences  in  Presenting  Vvork  in  Field  Geogra- 
phy", Journal  of  Geography,  35: BO-81,  February,  19^6. 


20/  Dining,  Teaching  bocial  btuaies,  p.  305* 
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sizing  the  results  of  the  trip,  (2)  motivating  new  work,  and  (3)  bring- 
ing the  experiences  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  21/ 

After  the  class  has  returned  from  the  trip,  the  follow-up  work 
should  begin  at  the  next  meeting.  The  question  forms  should  prove  use- 
ful in  discussion.  Any  wrong  ideas  should  be  cleared  up  and  any  addi- 
tional explanations  required  may  be  given. 

The  evaluation  of  the  excursion  lies  in  its  effect  on  the  students. 
The  teacher's  judgment  should  be  based  on  his  observation  of  the  pupils' 
increased  interest  in  class  work,  in  reading,  in  carrying  out  projects, 
and  in  voluntarily  undertaking  additional  excursions.^/  The  teacher 
cannot  knowr  what  has  been  learned  on  the  trip  unless  reports  are  made  by 
the  students.  The  question  forms  used  to  supplement  class  reports  and 
discussion  provide  an  effective  means  of  evaluating  the  trip. 

The  follovdng  questions  have  been  suggested  by  HcKown  and  Roberts, 
to  oe  used  in  the  evaluation  of  an  excursion: 

1.  Was  the  time  sufficient  for  the  trip? 

2.  Was  the  group  the  proper  size? 

3.  Was  the  transportation  satisfactory? 

4.  Was  the  individual  or  group  expense  right? 

5.  bid  the  group  see  what  it  wanted  to  see? 

6.  bid  the  group  see  enough  so  that  what  it  saw 
was  worthwhile? 

7.  In  general,  was  the  group  interested  and  active? 

8.  Were  any  pupils  disappointed  with  the  trip? 

9.  Were  there  any  unavoidable  delays? 

10.  Was  the  guide  satisfactory?  What  were  his  weaknesses? 

11.  Was  the  conduct  of  the  group  satisfactory? 

12.  has  the  trip  correlated  satisfactorily  later? 

13.  hhat  were  the  most  satisfactory  things  about  the  trip? 


21/  kindred  and  Stephenson,  "Technique  of  Field  Trip",  p.  25. 
22/  Atyex),  "The  Excursion  as  Teaching  Technique",  p.  738. 
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14*  What  v/ere  the  most  unsatisfactory  things  about  the  trip? 
15.  What  changes  would  you  rnaice?-^/ 


Many  values  have  been  attributed  to  the  excursion  as  a teaching 
technique.  The  following  list  has  been  compiled  from  the  opinions  and 
findings  of  several  authors.^/  In  general,  they  are  agreed  that  the  ex- 
cursion: 


1.  awakens  interest  in  the  field  of  study  and  related  fields; 

2.  provides  for  direct  knowledge  of  the  environment  through 
first-hand  experience; 

3*  provides  opportunity  to  present  subjects  of  study  in  nat- 
ural setting; 

4.  develops  a keenness  and  accuracy  in  observation; 

5.  offers  an  enlarged  outlook  upon  the  surroundings  and  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  contributions  made  by  the 
community; 

6.  stimulates  an  interest  in  history; 

7.  arouses  specific  interests  in  history  and  related  fields; 

8.  provides  for  longer  retention  of  knowledge  acquired  through 
its  means  than  other  methods  of  instruction; 

9.  aids  in  interpreting,  enriching,  and  supplementing  curricu- 
lar experiences; 

10.  verifies  previous  information; 

11.  increases  general  Knowledge; 

12.  develops  a sense  of  responsibility; 

13.  arouses  interest  in  further  personal  research; 

14.  ereates  a desire  to  travel  in  many  students; 

15.  arouses  a spirit  of  inquiry; 

16.  stimulates  an  interest  in  reading  and  the  library. 


2 3/  Harry  C.  Mckown,  and  Alvin  d.  Roberts,  Audio-visual  Aids  to  Instruc- 
tion. New  York:  McGraw  Hill  Company,  1940,  p.  205. 

24/  Atyeo,  “The  Excursion  as  Teaching  Technique",  pp.  737-739* 

Charles  F.  Hoban,  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  E.  Aisman, 
Visualizing  the  Curriculum,  New  York:  The  Cordon  Company,  1937?  PP*  39- 

42* 

Kinured  and  Stephenson,  "Technique  of  Field  Trip",  pp.  24-25* 

McKown  and  koberts.  Extra  Curricular  activities,  pp.  205-206. 
Northrup,  "School  Trips  and  Excursions",  p.  62. 

Vioods,  "Origin  and  Development  of  the  Excursion",  pp.  87-88. 
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Evaluation  of  Excursion  Technique 


While  the  educational  excursion  will  prove  effective  if  it  is 
thoroughly  prepared  and  carried  out  according  to  plan,  it  has  some  weak- 
nesses. Subject  matter  organization  is  poor.  Things  seen  on  trips  are 
diverse  and  may  involve  several  branches  of  learning.  Students  are  sub- 
jected to  many  and  varied  distractions.  Because  the  climate  out-of- 
doors  cannot  be  controlled,  it  sometimes  destroys  the  effectiveness  of 
the  excursion.  2 5/ 

Despite  these  disadvantages,  the  excursion  technique  is  recommended 
because  the  benefits  derived  far  outweigh  the  weaknesses.  The  instruc- 
tion in  this  method  is  from  primary,  not  secondary  sources,  ana  pupils 
will  remember  field  trips  and  instruction  acquired  from  them  much  longer 
than  the  typical  recitation.  26/ 

As  the  result  of  a study  to  justify  the  school  trip  and  excursion 
as  a factor  in  secondary  education,  Worthrup  ^concluded  that,  in  the 
light  of  past  performance,  trips  and  excursions  should  increase  in 
number  ana  value  in  the  future.  By  means  of  a questionnaire  sent  to 
principals  and  teachers  of  high  schools  in  Illinois,  he  discovered  that 
the  opinions  of  a large  majority  of  the  participating  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals showed  decisively  that  this  phase  of  education  has  their  endorse- 
ment. 


25/  Arthur  C.  Selke,  "Standards  for  Educational  Field  Trips",  Journal  of 
Higher  Education , 12:386-387*  October,  1941*  p.  387* 

26/  Loc.cit . 

27/  Northrup,  "School  Trips  and  Excursions",  pp.  98-99* 
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In  two  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  excursions  in  the 
study  of  ancient  history,  Atyeo  used  two  groups  of  high  school  students, 
matched  on  the  basis  of  age,  I.  Q.,  and  performance  on  standardized  his- 
tory tests.  Measurement  of  the  difference  of  information  acquired  under 
the  two  methods  showed  that  the  superiority  of  gain  made  by  the  excur- 
sion group  in  both  experiments  over  the  class  discussion  group  was  suf- 
ficiently great  to  be  statistically  significant.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  factual  knowledge  acquired  and  an  increase  in  interest  as  a re- 
sult of  the  excursion  technique,  28/ 

Fraser  made  a study  to  measure  certain  possible  outcomes  of  an  ex- 
cursion and  to  examine  some  relationships  among  those  outcomes  in  order 
to  test  the  thesis  that  the  study  excursion  is  a valuable  technique  for 
implementation  of  the  general  education  philosophy,  he  found  that  the 
results  justified  the  conclusion  that  the  study  excursion  as  an  educa- 
tional enterprise  is  capable  of  producing  outcomes  other  than  gains  in 
factual  knowledge.  The  study  indicated,  however,  that  gain  in  informa- 
tion is  the  best  single  measure  of  the  outcomes  evaluated.  22/ 

Available  evidence  at  the  present  time  points  in  general  to  the 
higher  value  of  the  excursion  technique  as  compared  with  other  methods. 
The  importance  of  learning  through  concrete,  meaningful  experiences  is 
becoming  more  evident  and  the  excursion  is  being  used  more  as  a means  of 
supplementing  and  enriching  the  classroom  work,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  school  to  furnish  all  the  required  materials  and  situations 
28/  Atyeo,  "The  excursion  As  Teaching  Technique",  pp.  737-739* 

29/  James  A.  Fraser,  "Outcomes  of  a Study  Excursion",  Teachers  College 
itecora,  41:451-152,  February,  1940. 
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for  real  experiences,  the  pupils  must  secure  their  first-hand  informa- 
tion at  the  source  whenever  it  is  possible.  In  the  light  of  this,  field 
trips  and  excursions  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  number  and  value  in 


the  future 
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CHAPTER  IV 


A PROGRAM  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE  IN  QUINCY 
Materials  for  Use  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Excursion 

The  success  of  any  excursion  depends  upon  the  preparation  and 
guidance  given  before  it  takes  place.  Ytfhile  incidental  learning 
occurs  in  an  ordinary  visit  to  a historic  place,  the  excursion  is 
more  valuable  and  successful  if  adequate  planning  and  preparation 
precede  the  visit.  The  students  are  then  provided  v/ith  a background 
which  enables  them  to  observe  carefully  and  intelligently. 

History  book  treatment  of  colonial  life. — Various  materials 
and  types  of  activities  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  for  the  visits 
to  historic  shrines  in  Quincy.  Textbooks,  supplementary  references, 
and  visual  aids  should  all  be  used.  The  most  feasible  approach  is 
through  the  textbook  which  usually  includes  a unit  on  colonial  life. 
Different  aspects  of  the  subject  may  be  presented  by  other  general 
works  in  American  history.  There  are  many  books  which  are  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  colonial  period  in  America. 

A bibliography  of  history  books  suggested  for  use  in  intro- 
ducing the  unit  on  colonial  life  is  included  in  this  service  paper 
and  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  It  should  prove  help- 
ful in  establishing  a basis  for  later  understandings. 
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Books  concerned  with  colonial  life, — Because  the  treatment 


of  colonial  life  in  textbooks  is  usually  an  abridged  version  pre- 
senting only  the  most  important  aspects  of  life  in  the  colonies, 
it  should  prove  worthwhile  to  make  use  of  available  books  which 
describe  the  life  of  the  period.  Many  of  these  books  are  illus- 
trated and  are  often  written  in  the  style  of  a story  book  adding 
to  the  value  in  preparing  the  class  for  the  excursion.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  chapter  may  be  found  an  annotated  list  of  books 
which  are  concerned  with  details  of  colonial  life  and  should  prove 
worthwhile  for  supplementary  reference. 

The  use  of  historical  fiction. — In  developing  an  understanding 
of  life  in  early  America,  fiction  can  play  an  important  role.  His- 
torical novels,  if  based  on  good  research,  can  create  an  atmosphere 
of  the  period  sometimes  more  effectively  than  non-fiction.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  real  past,  the  historical  novel 
may  produce  an  illusion  of  reliving  the  past  by  presenting  it  in  a 
dramatic  and  realistic  way. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  historical  fiction  is  listed  with 
the  other  suggested  materials  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

The  backgrounds  of  all  of  the  novels  included  are  the  colonial  period. 
The  novels  listed  we re  selected  for  their  value  in  developing  con- 
cepts of  the  various  aspects  of  life  in  the  colonies  for  they  present 
graphic  pictures  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  phases  of 
the  period. 


The  use  of  visual  aids 


Visual  aids  can  add  greatly  to  an 
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understanding  of  many  aspects  of  colonial  life.  The  illustrations 
found  in  many  of  the  books  listed  in  tnis  paper  will  be  useful  in 
clarifying  and  enriching  the  teaching.  These  should  be  supplemented 
by  any  still  pictures  that  are  available.  By  means  of  illustrations 
words  are  translated  into  concrete  visual  images  which  the  student 
can  understand,  erroneous  impressions  are  corrected,  and  reading  is 
enriched. 

Students  may  find  it  worthwhile  and  interesting  to  make  their 
own  slides  for  discussions  and  reports  on  the  unit.  Slides  are 
easy  to  make  and  may  be  used  over  again  many  times. i/ 

The  use  of  motion  pictures. — In  developing  a sense  of  reality, 
motion  pictures  are  of  especial  value.  The  motion  picture  may  be 
used  effectively  as  an  introduction  to  the  unit  and  also  in  the 
terminating  activities.  Films  with  a colonial  background  can  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  accuracy,  the  richness,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  pupils’  concepts.  By  means  of  this  metnod  people, 
places,  events,  and  processes  become  more  real. 

Included  with  the  other  suggested  materials  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  is  a list  of  motion  picture  films  which  may  be  used  in  the 
development  of  understandings  of  colonial  life.  A film  may  be  used 
as  an  introduction  to  the  unit  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  terminating 
procedure.  When  possible,  it  may  prove  valuable  to  show  a film 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the  unit. 

1 / For  directions,  see:  Visual  aids  in  Fducation,  Higgins  Correlation 
Project  number  9>  Charles  M.  Higgins  Company,  Brooklyn,  Hew  York. 
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Planning  the  excursion . — 'when  the  class  has  decided  that  a 
visit  to  the  historic  houses  of  Quincy  may  add  to  an  understanding 
of  colonial  life,  a discussion  of  the  things  they  can  expect  to  see 
should  follow.  There  are  many  pictures  of  the  interiors  and  exteriors 
of  these  famous  homes  available  as  well  as  illustrated  booklets  con- 
taining descriptions  and  histories.  Interesting  accounts  of  events 
which  occurred  in  the  houses  are  included  in  some  of  the  booklets. 

In  the  event  that  these  references  are  not  readily  available  to  the 
teacher,  a brief  description  and  condensed  account  of  the  significance 
of  these  buildings  is  included  as  a part  of  this  study .1/  The  informa- 
tion was  gathered  from  various  sources  2 / including  actual  visits  to 
the  places  described. 

Materials  selected  from  those  suggested  in  this  chapter  will  prove 
helpful  in  preparing  pupils  for  their  excursion  to  the  colonial  homes 
of  Quincy.  Once  inside  these  historic  places  students  can  relive  the 
past,  for  here  the  things  they  have  read  about  and  discussed  in  class 
become  alive  and  real.  Many  of  the  aspects  of  colonial  life  are  to  be 
found  in  these  homes,  four  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  from  early 
spring  until  late  in  the  fall.  If  the  excursion  is  properly  planned 
and  organized,  it  should  make  a valuable  contribution  to  the  accuracy 
and  vividness  of  the  students*  concepts. 

1 / See  Appendix. 

2 / Henry  Adams  2nd. , The  birthplaces  of  Presidents  John  ana  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  Quincy:  The  Adams  Memorial  Society, 

1 1936. 

, The  Adams  Mansion,  The  Home  Of  John  A gams  and 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Quincy:  The  Adams  Memorial  Society,  1935* 

Hdith  Woodbury  Coyle,  "The  Quincy  Homestead",  Old-Time  Hew  England, 

The  bulletin  of  the  bociety  for  the  Preservation  of  New  bngland  Anti- 
quities, 19:  147-1 58,  April,  1929. 
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Location  of  Local  Materials 


In  order  to  determine  what  aspects  of  colonial  life  are  repre- 
sented in  Quincy  and  to  locate  the  materials  which  can  be  utilized 
in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  life  of  that  period,  the  writer 
of  this  paper  visited  the  several  houses  and  made  a careful  survey 
of  the  contents  of  each.  Those  materials  which  appeared  to  be  most 
representative  of  the  period  and  which  would  add  to  the  reality  of 
the  past  we re  listed. 

The  chart  which  follows  will  be  useful  to  the  teacher  in  plan- 
ning the  excursion  to  these  homes.  It  consists  of  four  columns  the 
first  of  which  lists  the  aspect  of  colonial  life  to  be  viewed.  In 
the  second  column  the  article  or  phase  of  that  aspect  is  listed.  The 
third  column  contains  a brief  description  of  the  article  or  phase  of 
the  period  opposite  its  listing  in  column  two.  Beside  the  description, 
in  the  fourth  column,  is  the  location  of  the  article* 
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Aspect 

Article 

or 

Phase 

Description 

Location 

Home 

Life 

Homes 

Halt-box  farm 
house 

Birthplaces  of 
John  and  John 
Quincy  Adams 

Mansion 

Adams  Mansion 
Quincy  Homestead 
Josiah  Quincy  Home 

Heating 

fireplaces 

All  historic  houses 

Foot-warmers 

All  historic  houses 

Bed-warmers 

All  historic  houses 

Bellows 

All  historic  houses 

Franklin  iron 
stove 

Museum,  Quincy 
Homestead 

Fire  screen  used 
by  Abigail  Adams 

Long  Hoorn,  Adams 
Mansion 

Lighting 

dandle  sconces 

Coddington  Kitchen, 
Quincy  Homestead 
Kitchens,  Birth- 
places of  John 
and  John  Quincy 
Adams 

Candle  sticks 

All  historic  houses 

Whale  oil  lamps 

Kitchens,  Birth- 
places of  John 
and  John  Quincy 
Adams 

Lanthoms 

Kitchen,  John  Quincy 
Adams  Birthplace 

Candle  holders  on 
mirror 

Parlor,  Quincy  home- 
stead 
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Aspect 


Article 

or 

Phase 


Description 


Location 


Home 


Lighting 
( cont * d . ) 


chandeliers 


Adams  Mansion 
Quincy  Homestead 


Life 


Kitchen  Tin  Kitchen  for 

Utensils  cooking 

Iron  crane  for 
kettles 


Kitchens,  John 
Adams  -birthplace 
and  Quincy  Home- 
stead 


Iron  kettle 
Iron  pot  hooks 


Toaster 

Churn 


Cheese  press 
Corn  sheller 


Kitchen,  John 
Quincy  Admas  birth- 
place 


bread  mixer 

Fireplace  and 
ovens 


Pots  and  pans 


Table 

wear 


Pewter  plates 


Kitchen  and  Vnest 
Hoorn,  John  Quincy 
Adams  ^irtnplace 


1 


China 

Silverware  Dining  booms,  Adams 

Mansion  and  Quincy 
Homestead 
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Aspect 

Article 

or 

Phase 

Description 

Location 

> 

Home 

Life 

Table 

wear 

(cont'd.) 

Lowestoft  and 
Sevres  China 

lining  Looms,  adaras 
Mansion  and  Quincy 
Homestead 

Sheraton  Knife 
cases 

Furnishings 

Fla oor ate  and 
formal  - fine 
craftmanship 

Adams  Mansion 
Quincy  Homestead 

Mahogany  pieces, 
Chippendale, 
Sheraton,  and 
Hepplewhite 

Dining  Looms,  Adams 
Mansion  and  Quincy 
Homestead 

Side-board 

Dining  Loom,  Adams 
Mansion 

- 

Secretary,  .Equip- 
ped with  elabor- 
ate system  of 
secret  drawers 

Parlor,  Quincy 
Homestead 

John  Hancock's 
Chair 

Tutor  Flynt' s Study, 
Quincy  Homestead 

Louis  XV  Chairs 

Long  Loom,  Adams 
Mansion 

John  Adams'  arm 
chair 

The  Study,  Adams 
Mansion 

Four-poster  beds 
and  bed-room 
furniture 

Hearooms,  Adams 
Mansion  and  Quincy 
Homestead 

y 

Cradle  of  John  and 
John  Quincy  Adams 

iiVest  bedroom,  Adams 
Mansion 

Oval  mirrors  in 

gilt  frames  be- 
longed to  Abi- 
gail Adams 

Last  or  Long  Hall, 
Adams  Mansion 
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Aspect 


Article 

or 

Phase 


Description 


Location 


Home 

Life 


Furnishings 

(cont'd.) 


Plain  and  Sturdy 
furniture 


Four-poster  beds 

Cradles 

Trundle  bed 

Sturdy  kitchen 
tables  and 
chairs 


Three-legged 
washstand  with 
tiny  jug  and 
basin 


birthplaces  of  John 
and  John  Quincy 
Adams 


Kitchens,  Birth- 
places of  John  and 
John  Quincy  Adams 
and  Quincy  Home- 
stead 

duest  Boom,  Adams 
Mansion 


Clothing 


Vest  worn  by 
John  Adams  at 
his  wedding 

Vvedding  slippers 
of  Abigail 
Adams 

Shawl  made  from 
riding  cloak 
of  John  Adams 

Bonnets  - summer 
and  winter 

Beaver  hats 


Other  clothing 
of  women  and 
children 


Fast  bedroom,  John 
Adams  Birthplace 


V<est  Bedroom,  John 
Adams  Birthplace 
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Aspect 

Article 

or 

Phase 

Description 

Location 

> 

Home 

Life 

Clothing 

(cont’d.) 

Old  Leather 
boots 

Naval  dress 
hat 

Kitchen,  John  Quincy 
Adams  birthplace 

Stone  Library, 

Adams  Mansion 

Gardens 

Ola-fashioned  - 
famous  Yorkist 
rose  bushes 
planted  by  Abi- 
gail Adams 

Adams  Mansion 

Informal  — 
part  of  orig- 
inal box  hedge 
belonging  to 
Dorothy  Quincy 

Quincy  Homestead 

Original  flag- 
stones of  Vas- 
sall  House 

Portico,  adams  Man- 
sion 

Social 

fiecreation 

Life 

Quilting- 

party 

Patch-work  quilts 

bedrooms,  John  and 
John  Quincy  Adams 
birthplaces 

Chess  and 
card 
games 

Folding  card 
tables 

The  study,  Adams 
Mansion 

Smoking 

Clay  pipes 

Panelled  Hoorn, 
Adams  Mansion 

* 

bronze  match  box 

* 

Handwork 

Samplers 

Parlor,  Quincy  Home- 
stead 

Parlor,  John  Adams 
Birthplace 
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Aspect 

Article 

or 

Phase 

Description 

Location 

Social 

Recreation 

Life 

Handwork 
(cont1 d. ) 

Beaded  bags 

Parlor,  John  Adams 
Birthplace 

Work  box 

Hand-made  lace 

Museum,  Wuincy  Home- 
stead 

Knitted  bed- 
spread 

West  Bedroom,  John 
Quincy  Adams  Birth- 
place 

Playthings 

Doll 

Last  Bedroom,  Joxm 
Adams  Birthplace 

Lhina  dolls 

Lorothy’ s Room, 
Wuincy  Homestead 

Music 

Dorothy  Luincy' s 
Spinet 

Parlor,  Quincy  Home- 
stead 

Pianoforte 

Parlor,  John  Adams 
Birthplace 

Pipe  organ 

West  Room,  John 
Adams  Birthplace 

Literature 

Books 

Stone  Library,  Adams 
Mansion 

Social 

Architecture 

and 

Lconomic 

Life 

Homes 

Large  and  pre- 
tentious 

Georgian 

Colonial 

Adams  Mansion 
Wuincy  Homestead 

Josiah  Guincy  Home- 
stead 
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Aspect 

Article 

or 

Phase 

Description 

— 

Location 

1 

Social 

Architect  Lire 

and 

Economic 

Life 

Homes 
(cont ' d. ) 

The  exteriors  of 
many  other  types 
of  colonial  homes 
may  be  seen  in 
the  city 

School 

Adams  Academy 

Hancock  Street 

Church 

First  Parish 
Church 

Hancock  Street 

Art 

Paintings 

Portraits  - 

originals  and 
copies  by  Stuart, 
Copley,  and 
Savage 

All  historic  homes 

i 

Engrav- 
ings and 
Prints 

Engravings  by 
Creuze,  be- 
longed to  John 
Adams 

West  bedroom  and 
Duest  Hoorn,  Adams 
Mansion 

Colored  prints, 
belonged  to 
John  Adams 

Tiles 

Fireplace  bib- 
lical tiles 

Parlor,  Wuincy 
Homestead 

bare  badler 
and  Wells  fire- 
place tiles 

West  Bedroom  and 
Cuest  Loom,  Adams 
Mansion 

\ 

Imported  Dutch 
fireplace 
tiles 

Dining  Hoorn,  Wuincy 
Homestead 

Vvood— 

carving 

Hand-carved 
gilded  frame  on 
mirror 

Cuest  Hoorn,  Adams 
Mansion 
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Aspect 

Article 

or 

Phase 

Description 

Location 

Social 

Art 

and 

i^conomic 

hood- 

carving 

(cont'd.) 

IV  o o d-c  ut  s , " 'i'h  e 
Death  of  Yvash- 
ington" 

Cuest  Room,  Adams 
Mansion 

Life 

liana-carved  table 
with  marble  top 

East  or  Long  Hall, 
Adams  Mansion 

hall- 

paper 

Original  - Chin- 
ese design  im- 
ported from  Al- 
sace 

Dining  Room,  Quincy 
Homestead 

Original  - quaint 
figures  of  Cupid 
and  vases  of 
flov/ers,  imported 
from  Paris  for 
wedaing  of  Doro- 
thy Quincy  and 
Jonn  Hancock 

Parlor,  wuincy  Home- 
stead 

Education 

Terrestrial  globe 

Celestial  globe 
with  signs  of 
zodiac  in  fanci- 
ful form 

The  Study,  Adams 
Mansion 

Books 

Lavi  diary  of  John 
adams 

btone  Library, 
Adams  Mansion 

Religion 

First  Parish  Church 
(Unitarian) 

High  stone  belfry 
topped  vrith  dome  of 
gold,  fathered  Sep- 
tember 26,1639.  Pre- 
sent eailice  built  in 
colonial  style,  1828. 

Hancock  Street 
opposite  City  Hall 
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Aspect 

Article 

or 

Phase 

Description 

) 

Location 

Social 

and 

Transportation 

Coach  owned  by- 
John  Hancock 

The  Coach  House, 
Wuincy  Homestead 

Economic 

Life 

Communication 

Letters  written 
by  Abigail  Adams 

Birthplaces  of  John 
and  John  Qunicy 
Adams 

Newspapers  and 
J ournals 

Cuincy  Hoorn  of  the 
Public  Library 

i 

I 

Defense 

Arms  and 
Munitions 

bun  and  case 
for  caps 

Muskets  and  pow- 
der horns 

Birthplaces  of  John 
and  John  Quincy 
Adams 

Sy/ords 

Parlor,  John  Adams 
birthplace.  Stone 
Library,  Adams  Man- 
sion 

Flint  box 
Cannon  ball 

Parlor,  John  Adams 
Birthplace 

Secret 
hi aing 
place 

Back  of  fireplace 
v;ith  access  to 
roof 

He st  bedroom,  John 
Quincy  Adams  Birth- 
place 

i 

Secret  chamber  or 
“Smugglers'  Hole" 
between  ceiling 
of  bedroom  and 
floor  of  third 
story  reached  oy 
means  of  ladder 
in  rear  of  closet 

Quincy  Homestead 
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aspect 

Article 

or 

Phase 

Description 

Location 

Social 

Defense 

and 

Economic 

Life 

Eire  pro- 
tection 

Fire  buckets 
(made  of  lea- 
ther) 

Law  office  and  en- 
trance of  John 
Quincy  Adams  birth- 
place 

Hall,  Quincy  Home- 
stead 

Time 

pieces 

window  sun 
dial  - mark 
maae  on  window 
sill  where 
shadow  fell  at 
noon 

Parlor,  John  Aaams 
Birthplace 

First  Empire 
mantel  clock 

The  Study,  Adams 
Mansion 

night- day  clock 
made  about  1770 

West  Bedroom,  Adams 
Mansion 

Tools  and 
Wording 
Equipment 

Spinning  Yvheels 
(wool) 

Kitchen,  Birthplaces 
John  and  John  Q. 
Aaams 

Spinning  Wheel 
( flax) 

toddington  Kitchen, 
Wuincy  Homestead 

“kiddy  koddy" 
yarn  winder 

devolving  yam 
winder 

Parlor  and  Kitchen, 
birthplaces  of  John 
and  John  Quincy 
Adams 

Loom 

Wool  carder 

Kitchen,  John  Wuincy 
Adams  Birthplace 
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Aspect 

Article 

or 

Phase 

Description 

Location 

Social 

and 

Tools  and 
working 
Equipment 

Lear  trap 
Candle  Mold 

Kitchen,  John  Adams 
Birthplace 

Economic 

• 

Life 

Carpenter' s 
plane 

. . 

Crafts 

Glass  ‘‘bull's 
eye"  panes 
made  in  German- 
town, Quincy  in 
colonial  period 

Front  door,  Quincy 
Homestead 

Staircase  - with 
newel-post  with 
unique  grapevine 
twining  aoout  it 

Hall,  Quincy  Home- 
stead 

"HL"  hinges 

All  historic  houses 

Brass  locks  and 
knocker 

East  or  Long  Hall, 
Adams  Mansion 

weather  vane, 
dated  1666 

Stone  Library,  Adams 
Mansion 

Brass  fire  irons 

Panelled  Boom,  Long 
Boom  and  The  Study, 
Adams  Mansion 

Brass  latches  and 
locks 

Long  Boom,  Adams 
Mansion 

San  bomingo  Mahog- 
any wall  panels 

Panelled  Boom,  Adams 
Mansion 

Eye  glasses 

East  Bedroom,  John 
Adams  Birthplace 

Canes  - used  by 
John  and  John 
Quincy  Aaams 

East  or  Long  Hall, 
Adams  Mansion 
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Aspect 

Article 

or 

Phase 

description 

Location 

Political 

Life 

Government 

Law  office  of 
John  Adams  where 
Constitution  of 
Massachusetts 
was  written 

Parlor,  Birthplace 
of  John  Quincy  Adams 

Continental 

money 

Parlor,  John  Adams 
Birthplace 
West  Bedroom,  John 
Quincy  Adams  Birth- 
place 

Copy  of  deed  for 
Braintree  purchased 
from  Indians,  sign- 
ed by  Vuampatuck 
(Original  in  Brain- 
tree Town  Hall) 

West  Koom,  John  W. 
Adams  Birthplace 
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Procedure  During  Visit 


During  the  excursion  to  the  historic  places  it  is  suggested 
that  students  jot  down  brief  descriptions,  make  sketches  or  plans, 
or  take  pictures  in  order  to  have  a permanent  record  of  the  trip 
and  to  use  for  purposes  of  review,  students  should  not  attempt  to 
crowd  a mass  of  detail  into  a single  visit.  More  value  will  be 
derived  from  the  trip  if  the  class  is  divided  into  groups,  each  to 
study  one  or  two  aspects  of  colonial  life  thoroughly.  The  groups 
may  then  report  their  findings  to  the  class  when  the  trip  is  con- 
cluded. 

Terminating  Activities 

The  follow-up  period  is  as  important  as  the  preparation.  The 
terminating  activities  synthesize  the  results  of  the  trip  and  bring 
the  experiences  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  After  a well-planned 
excursion  to  the  colonial  homes  new  interests  in  colonial  life  should 
develop  and  will  serve  to  motivate  new  work. 

Many  of  the  materials  suggested  for  use  in  the  preparation 
period  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  terminating  activities.  Pupil 
reports,  questions,  ana  discussion  based  on  the  activities  during  the 
visit  may  be  included  in  this  phase  of  the  unit.  New  interests  in 
the  life  of  the  colonial  period  aroused  by  the  excursion  will  prompt 
the  students  to  refer  to  the  supplementary  references  suggested.  If 
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a film  was  used  to  introduce  tne  unit  it  may  be  used  effectively 
again  in  the  follow-up  period,  especially  if  it  is  closely  related 
to  the  discussion.  The  use  of  films  is  an  effective  follow-up 
technique  for  a more  critical  evaluation  of  a portrayal  of  colonial 
life  is  possible  after  the  unit  has  been  studied. 

An  interesting  activity  is  the  construction  of  models  of  early 
America.  The  colonial  period  offers  a wide  variety  of  objects  which 
can  be  made  easily.  By  tracing  the  work  of  men' s hands  through  the 
years  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  growth  of  those  men  and  to  learn 
much  about  their  way  of  lii'e.i/ 

1 / WorKing  diagrams  and  simple  directions  for  making  the  things  our 
forefathers  made  and  used  are  given  in  C.  J . Maginley,  Historic  Models 
of  Barly  America,  New  fork:  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company,  1937* 
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SUGGESTED  MATERIALS 


HISTORY  BOOK  TREATMENT  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE 


Adams,  James  Truslow,  History  of  the  United  States,  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1933?  Volume  Chapter  IV. 

Adams,  James  Truslow,  and  Charles  G.  Vannest,  The  Record  of  America, 

New  York:  Charles  ocrioner's  oons,  1935* 

"Our  Early  Economic  System",  pp.  635  - 648 
"Democratic  Elements  in  Colonial  Life",  pp.  695  - 698 
"Early  Schools",  pp.  747  - 749 
"Art,  Literature,  and  Science",  pp.  756  - 759 
"nil'e  in  Colonial  Days"  pp.  781  - 798 

Barker,  Eugene  C.,  William  E.  Dodd,  and  Henry  S.  Commager,  Our  Nation1 s 
Development , Evanston,  Illinois:  Row,  Peterson,  and  Company,  1934? 

Chapters  II,  III,  IV. 

Beard,  Charles  A.  and  Mary  ft.  Beard,  History  of  the  United  States,  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1929,  pp.  20—75* 

Becker,  Carl  L.,  Beginnings  of  the  American  People,  Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1915* 

Canfield,  Leon  H.,  Howard  B.  Wilder,  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  Ellis  M.  Coul- 
ter, and  Nelson  P.  Mead,  The  United  States  in  the  Making , Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1937?  Chapters  III,  IV,  V,  VI. 

Casner,  Mabel  B.  and  Ralph  H.  Gabriel,  The  Story  of  American  Democracy, 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1942,  pp.  59  - 85.  * 

Casner,  Mabel  B.  and  Ralph  H.  Gabriel,  Exploring  American  History,  New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company,  1935?  pp*  145  - 184*  * 

Chitwood,  Oliver  Perry,  History  of  Colonial  America,  New  York:  Harper 

and  Brothers,  1931* 

Collins,  Allan  C.,  Compiler,  The  Story  of  America  in  Pictures , New  York: 
The  Literary  Guild,  Douoleday  Doran  and  Company,  Incorporated, 

1935?  Part  II.,  pp.  96  - 100,  126  - 128. 


* Recommended  for  Junior  High  School. 
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Faulkner,  Harold  Underwood,  and  Tyler  Kepner,  America;  Its  History  and 
its  People,  New  York;  Harper  and  Brothers,  1938,  Chapter  XXVII. 

Faulkner,  Harold  Underwood,  and  Victor  E.  Pitkin,  u..  S.  A.,  New  York; 
harper  and  Brothers,  1945 , pp.  41  - 60.  * 

Freeland,  George  Earl,  and  James  Truslow  Adams,  America*  s Progress  in 
Civilization,  New  York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1936,  pp.  141  - 
160.  * 

Freeman,  Melville,  and  Eston  V.  Tubbs,  The  Story  of  Our  hepublic , Phil- 
adelphia; F.  A.  Davis  Company,  1943 > PP*  126  - 145*  * 

Greenbre,  Marjorie  Barstow,  American  Saga,  New  Yoric;  McGraw  hill  Book 
Company,  1939 , Chapters  I,  VII. 

Greene,  Evarts  Bout  ell.  The  Foundations  of  American  Nationality,  New 
York;  American  Book  Company,  1922,  pp.  1 - 436. 

Greene,  Evarts  Bout ell.  The  American  Nation;  a history.  Provincial 

America.  1690  - 1740.  Volume  VI.,  New  York;  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1905. 

Guitteau,  Y.illiam  B.,  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Boston;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1930,  Chapter  IV. 

Hamm,  hilliam  A.,  The  American  People,  Boston;  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
1938,  Chapters  II,  III,  IV. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  Editor,  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries , 
Volume  II,  Building  the  iieoublic , 1689  - 1783. , New  York;  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1930. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  New  American  history.  New  York;  American  Book 
Company,  1930,  pp.  62-90. 

Huberman,  Leo,  he,  the  People,  Nev/  York;  Harper  and  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers, 1932,  Chapters  I - IV. 

Jemegan,  Marcus  V/.,  American  Colonies,  New  York;  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  1929 . 

Knowlton,  Daniel  C.,  and  Charles  M.  Gill,  Beginnings  of  Our  Nation, 

New  York;  American  Book  Company,  1935* 

McGuire,  Edna,  and  Thomas  B.  Portwood,  The  hjse  of  Our  Free  Nation, 

New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1946,  pp.  122  - I32.  * 


* Kecommended  for  Junior  High  School. 
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Moon,  Glenn  W.,  Story  of  Our  Land  and  Pe_op_le_,  New  York:  henry  holt 

and  Company,  1938,  (1940),  pp.  84  - 105.  * 

Muzzey,  David  Saville,  A history  of  Our  Country,  Boston:  Ginn  and 

Company,  1936,  Chapters  III,  IV. 

Muzzey,  David  Saville,  Readings  in  American  history.  Boston:  Ginn 

and  Company,  1931,  Chapters  II  - IV. 

Rugg,  Harold,  A History  of  American  Government  a_nd  Culture.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1931,  Chapters  II  - IV. 

Rugg,  Harold,  The  Conquest  of  America,;  A History  of  American  Civiliza- 
tion: Economic  and  Social,.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1930, 

Chapters  VIII  - IX.  ‘ 

Schlesinger,  Arthur  M.,  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United 
States.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935. 

Tryon,  holla  M. , Charles  Lingley,  and  Frances  Morehouse,  The  American 
Nation;  Yesterday  and  Today.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1930, 

pp.'~52  - 72. 

West,  Ruth  and  Willis  Mason  West,  The  Story  of  Our  Country,  Boston: 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  1944,  pp.  100  - 126.  * 

Wilson,  Howard  E.,  and  Vfallace  E.  Lamb,  American  History.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1947,  pp.  60  - 73.  * 

Wirth,  Fremont  P.,  The  Development  of  America,  Boston:  American  Book 

Company,  1937,  pp.  'M-108. 


* Recommended  for  Junior  High  School. 
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BOOKS  CONCiShNLD  ViilXH  COLONIAL  LIKE 


Andrews,  Charles  M.,  Bathers  of  New  England,  hew  haven:  fale  University 

Press,  1919* 

A chronicle  of  i\Iew  England  is  interestingly  told  and  well  ilius- 
tratea. 

Beeby,  U.  J.,  and  JL).  Beeby,  Community  Life  Today  ana  In  Colonial  Times , 
hew  fork:  Charles  L.  Merrill  Company,  1925*  Part  II,  pp.  173-351* 

The  stories  of  life  in  the  colonies  are  good  and  illustrations 
show  costume,  furniture,  and  way  of  life. 

Bourne,  H.,  and  L.  J.  Benton,  story  of  America  and  Great  Americans, 
Boston:  jl).  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1925*  pp.  1 - 203- 

The  chapters  on  homes  and  life  in  general  are  good.  Quotations 
from  original  sources  are  included. 

Bruce,  Philip  Alexander,  Social  Life  in  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  Lynchburg,  Virginia:  J . P.  Bull  Como any,  Incoroorated, 

1927. 

This  is  a detailed  account  of  life  in  Virginia  in  the  early 
colonial  days. 

Cavanah,  Frances,  Boyhood  Adventures  of  Our  Presidents,  Chicago:  hand 

McNally  and  Company,  1938. 

The  story  of  “Brave  Johnny  Adams11  tells  about  the  voyage  of  John 
Adams  and  young  John  Quincy,  and  of  their  exciting  encounters  with 
British  men-of-war  during  the  devolution.  he commended  for  slow 
readers. 

Coffin,  Charles  Carleton,  Ola  Times  in  the  Colonies,  New  fork:  Harper 

ana  Brothers,  1922. 

Accounts  of  life  in  all  of  the  colonies  are  related. 

Dagliesh,  Alice,  America  Builds  Homes , The  Story  of  the  hirst  Colonies, 
dew  fork:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1938. 

This  is  recommended  for  very  slow  readers.  It  depicts  life  in  all 
the  colonies,  stressing  homes,  education,  work,  and  recreation. 

It  is  well  illustrated. 
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Jluvoisin,  Roger,  And  There  kas  America,  Mew  York:  Knopf,  1938. 


This  is  recommended  for  very  slow  readers.  The  second  half  of 
the  book  describes  life  in  the  colonies  briefly  and  simply.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  imaginative  drawings  in  close 
relation  to  the  text.  Tor  very  slow  readers. 

Earle,  Alice  Morse,  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Lays,  New  fork:  The  Mac- 

millan Company,  1927  (revised  edition). 

References  are  made  mainly  to  life  in  New  England.  It  is  a help- 
ful ana  detailed  account  of  child  life  wall  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures and  photographs.  Recommended  for  slow  readers. 

Earle,  Alice  Morse,  Costumes  of  Colonial  'limes.  New  fork:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1911. 

The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  costumes  worn  in  colonial  days 
should  prove  helpful  to  a class  planning  a play,  or  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  dress  of  the  period. 

Earle,  Alice  Morse,  Rome  Life  in  Colonial  Rays , New  fork:  The  Mac- 

millan Company,  1933  (revised  edition). 

This  is  an  interesting  and  accurate  description  of  how  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  lived  from  day  to  day.  It  is  well  illustrated. 

Earle,  Alice  Morse,  stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Lays , New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan Company,  1924. 

The  subject  of  transportation  and  travel  is  well  covered  and 
good  illustrations  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

Field,  Edward,  The  Colonial  Tavern , Providence:  Preston  and  Rounds, 

Incorporated,  1897* 

The  brief  account  is  of  value  for  anyone  making  a study  of  colonial 
institutions. 

Fisher,  Sydney,  Ceorge,  Quaker  Colonies , New  Haven:  fale  University 

Press,  1921. 

This  is  a chronicle  of  the  proprietors  of  Delaware.  It  includes 
good  illustrations. 

(ioodwin,  Maude  Yvilder,  Dutch  and  English  on  the  Hudson , New  Haven:  Yale 

University  Press,  1921. 

This  is  a chronicle  of  colonial  New  York.  It  is  well  illustrated. 
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Hart,  Albert  B.,  and  Blanche  E.  Hazard,  Colonial  Children , New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1902. 

The  collection  of  stories  told  in  colonial  days  maices  an  excellent 
contribution  to  an  appreciation  of  lile  in  the  colonies.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  for  very  slow  readers. 

Hayward,  Arthur  H.,  Colonial  Lighting , Boston:  J.  B.  Bremmer  Company, 

1923. 

The  detailed  account  of  colonial  lighting  is  well  illustrated 
with  pictures  and  sketches  of  all  types  of  lights. 

Johnston,  Mary,  Pioneers  of  the  Old  South , New  Haven:  Yale  University 

Press,  1918. 

This  is  a well  illustrated  chronicle  of  English  colonial  begin- 
nings. 

Kent,  Louise  A.,  and  Elizabeth  K.  Tarshes,  In  Good  Ola  Colony  Times, 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1941* 

The  profusely  illustrated  stories  of  "firsts"  in  American  nistory 
are  elementary,  but  so  unique  as  to  be  useful  on  the  secondary 
level. 

Lamprey,  Louise,  Days  of  the  Colonists,  New  fork:  Frederick  a.  stokes 

Company,  1922. 

The  collection  of  twenty-seven  stories  depict  life  in  the  colonies 
from  the  settling  of  Jamestown  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Langdon,  'William  C.,  Everyday  Things  in  American  Life,  1607  - 1776,  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1937* 

homes,  occupations,  architecture,  religion,  arts  and  crafts  are 
stressed.  The  book  is  well  illustrated.  For  slow  readers. 

McClellan,  Elizabeth,  History  of  American  Costume,  1607  - 1870,  New 
York:  Tudor  Publishing  Company,  1937*  pp.  133  - 272. 

The  illustrations  of  costumes  are  excellent. 

MacELroy,  Mary  H.,  Work  and  Play  in  Colonial  Days , New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan Company,  1917* 

This  is  a well  illustrated  account  of  social  life  and  customs  in 
colonial  times.  For  slow  readers. 
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Scott,  Arthur  P.,  Criminal  Law  in  Colonial  Virginia,  Chicago:  The 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930. 

The  account  of  lav/  in  colonial  days  is  written  in  a simple  and 
interesting  manner. 

Stone,  Gertrude  L.,  and  Mary  G.  Pickett,  Lyeryday  Life  in  the  Colonies, 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1905. 

This  is  a well  illustrated  account  of  social  life  and  customs  in 
the  colonies,  especially  recommended  for  slow  readers. 

Talbot,  Faulkner  Hamlin,  Editor,  Pageant  of  America , Hew  Haven:  Tale 

University,  1926,  15  volumes. 

The  first  sections  of  each  of  the  fifteen  volumes  are  excellent 
source  material  on  colonial  life. 

Tappan,  Eva  M.,  Letters  from  Colonial  Children , Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1908. 

A series  of  letters  written  by  children  in  the  colonies  to  their 
friends  describe  life  in  early  America. 

Train,  Arthur  K.,  otory  of  Ever?, '•day  Things,  New  fork:  Harper  and 

Brotners,  1941* 

This  is  an  illustrated  account  of  social  life  and  customs  in 
colonial  times.  For  slow  readers. 

Usher,  Roland  G.,  Story  of  the  Pilgrims , New  fork:  The  Macmillan  Com- 

pany, 1930. 

This  illustrated  story  of  colonial  life  in  Plymouth  is  recommended 
for  very  slow  readers. 

l/Veil,  Ann,  Jonn  ^uincy  Adams,  Boy  Patriot,  New  York:  The  Bobos  - Mer- 

rill Company,  1945* 

This  story  depicts  life  in  Braintree  (t;uincy)  and  boston  just 
before  the  Revolution.  Recommended  for  very  slow  readers. 

Vvharton,  Anne  H.,  Colonial  Bays  and  Lames,  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  and  Company,  190C). 

The  life  of  colonial  women  and  their  place  in  the  society  is 
discussed.  The  women  represented  are  principally  New  Englanders. 
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‘williams,  Lloyd  Haynes,  Pirates  of  Colonial  Virginia,  Richmond:  Lietz 

Press,  1937* 

The  account  of  lawlessness  ana  punishment  adds  to  an  understand- 
ing of  colonial  days. 

'Woodward,  William  L. , way  Our  People  Lived,  Hew  York:  L.  p.  Dutton 

and  Company,  Incorporated,  1944* 

This  interesting  account  of  colonial  social  life  and  customs 
from  1652  is  supplemented  by  good  illustrations. 
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HISTORICAL  fiction 


Becker,  May  L.,  Editor,  Crowing  Up  Mth  America,  Philadelphia: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1941* 

This  anthology  contains  several  stories  of  colonial  child- 
ren which  present  colonial  life  as  it  effected  the  lives  of 
the  young  people. 

Bowles,  Ella  S.,  Chilciren  of  the  Border , Philadelphia:  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company,  1929. 

The  story  relates  the  experiences  of  a group  of  pioneers 
who  journey  from  Massachusetts  to  New  Hampshire  in  1747* 
and  establish  homes  in  territory  of  hostile  Indians.  Em- 
phasis is  on  hardships  of  settlers  with  details  of  home 
and  work  included.  Recommended  for  slow  readers. 

Cannon,  LeGrand,  Jr.,  Look  to  the  Mountain,  New  fork:  Henry 

Holt  and  Company,  1942. 

The  setting  is  New  Hampshire  and  depicts  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Clothes,  food,  houses,  and  social  customs. 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth,  The  Golden  Horseshoe,  New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan Company,  1935.  * 

The  background  of  the  story  is  late  colonial  Virginia.  The 
story  of  Governor  Spotswood's  expedition  and  of  adventure 
in  the  back  country  is  related. 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth,  Swords  of  the  'Wilderness,  New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1936.  * 

The  relations  between  Indians  and  settlers  in  Maine  are 
depicted. 

Crownfield,  Gertrude,  Biantha1 s Signet  Ring,  New  York:  Crowell, 

1939.  * 

An  interesting  story  told  with  an  early  Vvilliamsburg  back- 
ground. 


* Junior  High  Bchool  Level. 
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Curtis,  Alice  T.,  a frontier  Girl  of  Pennsylvania , Philadelphia: 
Penn  Publishing  Company,  1937* 

The  story  recounts  the  experiences  of  a i'ourteen-year  old 
girl  living  one  hundred  miles  from  Philadelphia  with  her 
parents  and  two  older  brothers  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Davis,  Julia,  Peter  Hale,  i\lew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 

incorporated,  1939*  * 

The  story  concerns  efforts  of  an  English  orphan  boy  to 
reach  his  uncle  in  boston  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  remoteness  of  colonial  set- 
tlements, the  difference  in  their  appearance,  and  varia- 
tion in  type  of  inhabitants.  Especially  recommended  for 
slower  boys. 

Dix,  B.  M.,  blithe  McBride,  Hew  York:  Macmillan,  1916.  * 

The  story  of  a bond  servant  in  early  America.  The  social 
life  in  the  colonies  is  well  represented. 

Dowdy,  Clifford,  Gamble T s Hundred,  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 

Company,  1939* 

The  setting  is  Williamsburg,  Virginia, and  life  in  the 
colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  illustrated. 

Field,  Rachel,  Calico  Bush,  Hew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1931.  * 

The  story  of  a colonial  family  in  Hew  England.  The  life 
and  adventure  of  the  period  are  depicted.  Amusements  and 
work  are  stressed.  Good  for  slower  readers. 

Flagg,  Mildred  B.,  A Boy  of  dalem.  Hew  fork:  Thomas  nelson  and 

Sons,  1939 . * 

The  book  is  written  in  simple,  interesting  and  convincing 
manner.  Episodes  show  a boy's  participation  in  a variety 
of  adventures,  and  give  information  about  life  in  Salem 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  crime  and  punishment,  town 
meeting,  education,  food,  home  life,  and  relations  with 
Indians.  Recommended  for  slower  readers. 


* Junior  High  ochool  Level. 
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Forbes,  Esther,  Jonnny  f remain,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

1943. 

The  story  of  a young  Boston  apprentice  during  the  exciting 
years  just  preceding  the  devolution  is  told  in  an  interest- 
ing way. 

Gray,  Elizabeth,  Beppy  Marlow  of  Charles  Town,  New  York:  Viking, 

1936.  * 

The  background  of  this  interesting  story  is  South  Carolina 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Havard,  Aline,  The  tiegicide* s Children,  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's Sons,  1927.  * 

The  story  shows  life  in  colonial  Connecticut. 

Hayes,  Marjorie,  Wampum  and  Sixpence,  Boston:  Little  Brown  and 

Company,  1939*  * 

This  story  of  a family  who  move  to  an  interior  settlement 
on  the  Connecticut  diver  in  the  seventeenth  century  treats 
of  the  life  of  an  isolated  colonist  family,  homes,  food, 
clothing,  work,  and  Indian  relations,  decommended  for 
slow  readers. 

Kelly,  E.  P.,  Three  Siaes  of  Agiachook , New  York:  Appleton  - 

Century,  1935 • * 

This  story  is  based  on  authentic  records  and  portrays  the 
life  of  the  colonists  just  before  the  devolution. 

Lovelace,  Maud  H.,  The  Charming  Sally,  New  York:  Da y,  1932. 

The  story  of  a company  of  players  in  colonial  days.  The 
early  theatre  in  America  is  shown. 

Maloy,  Lois,  and  Alice  Dagliesh,  Loo  den  Shoes  in  America,  New’  York: 
Charles  ScriDner's  Sons,  1940. 

The  story  depicts  life  in  New  Amsterdam,  descriDing  the  vil- 
lage school,  a typical  home,  work,  play,  and  holiday  customs. 
For  very  slow  readers. 

Meaaer,  Stephen  Yv.,  Away  to  Sea,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 

Company,  1942.  * 

This  is  the  story  of  a boy  who  runs  away  to  sea  and  is  in- 
volved in  the  African  slave  traae. 

* Junior  High  School  Level. 
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Meigs,  Cornelia,  The  Trade  Wind,  Boston:  Little  Brown  and  Company, 

1928.  * 

This  is  an  exciting  account  of  a Massachusetts  boy*s  encounter 
with  West  Indian  pirates. 

Murphy,  M.  A.,  When  Washington  Was  Young,  Chicago:  Laidlaw  Brothers, 

1931. 

The  biography  of  Washington  is  presented  in  fiction  form  and 
gives  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  social  life  of  the  period. 

Nolen,  Lleanor  Vveakley,  Plantation  on  the  Potomac.  New  York:  Newson 

and  Company,  1941.  * 

Williamsburg  and  problems  of  travel  by  coach  are  vividly  de- 
scribed as  well  as  various  activities  connected  with  planta- 
tion life,  lie  commended  for  very  slow  readers. 

Oertel,  T.  L.,  Jack  Butherland,  Newr  York:  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 

1926.  * 

Kecommendea  for  its  excellent  picture  of  life  in  Georgia  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Orton,  Helen  Fuller,  A Lad  of  Old  Williams burg . Philadelphia: 

Frederick  A.  Btokes  Company,  19 38.  * 

Life  in  Williamsburg  during  1751  - 1753  is  revealed  through  the 
eyes  of  a boy.  Kecoramended  for  slower  readers  who  do  not  demand 
sustained  excitement. 

itobinson,  Gertrude,  80ns  of  Liberty , New  York:  L.  P.  Dutton  and 

Company,  Incorporated,  1941.  * 

One  story  in  this  collection  describes  life  in  Maine  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  contains  an  excellent  description 
of  cabin,  isolation  of  settlers,  and  self-reliance  of  child- 
ren. Good  for  slow  readers. 

Skinner,  Constance  L.,  Debby  Barnes  Trader,  New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan Company,  1932. 

This  story  reveals  social  life  in  colonial  Pennsylvania. 

Tharp,  Louise  Hall,  Lords  and  Gentlemen , New  York:  The  Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  Company,  1940.  * 

The  story  of  a boy  in  colonial  New  Lngland  presents  vivid 
picture  of  problems  of  food  and  Indian  defense.  Lspecially 
appealing  to  slower  boys. 

* Junior  High  Bchool  Level. 
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FILMS  ON  COLONIAL  LIFE 


Key  to  Symbols 

el  - elementary  grades 
hs  - high  school 
min  - minutes 
sd  - sound 
16  - 16  millimeter 


Colonial  Children 

11  min.  16  sd.  ERt1  el  - hs  1939 

An  authentic  reproduction  of  a colonial  family’ s day 
from  morning  chores  and  breakfast  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  evening  by  the  fireside.  Furnishings, 
clothing,  customs,  and  events  are  shown  in  detail. 
Recommended  for  junior  high  level. 

Colonial  Virginia 

I reel  16  sd.  Bell  and  Howell  el  - hs  1937 

This  is  an  excellent  picture  for  presenting  the  manner 
of  dress,  the  homes,  methods  of  transportation,  and  the 
grandeur  of  colonial  Williamsburg.  The  setting  is  recon- 
structed Williamsburg  and  the  film  is  valuable  for  a con- 
sideration of  early  American  architecture. 

Early  Bettlers  in  New  England 

(Bocial  Btudies  Bervice) 

II  min.  16  sd.  EBF  el  - hs  1940 

Excellent  photography  showing  the  life  of  early  colonists 
in  Balem  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Homes,  social  organl 
zation  of  the  community,  dependence  on  land  and  sea  for 
food,  and  problems  of  fanning  are  well  portrayed. 
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Eighteenth  Century  Life  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia 


% 


3 reels  16  sd.  color  Eastman  el  - hs  1944 

A typical  day  in  colonial  Williamsburg  is  shown.  Home 
activities  are  well  portrayed.  Craftsmen  are  shown  at 
work,  and  utensils  and  tools  of  the  colonial  period  are 
shown  in  use. 

Land  of  Liberty , Heel  I. 

20  min.  16  sd.  TFC 

The  colonial  period  from  the  beginning  to  1805  is  shown 
by  means  of  sequences  from  feature  pictures,  shorts,  and 
news  reels  edited  by  Cecil  8.  DeMille.  ttecommended  for 
introduction  and  review. 

Planter  of  Colonial  Virginia 

1 reel  16  sd  EBF  el  - hs 

Eighteen  century  Virginia  is  the  background  of  the  activ- 
ities of  James  Scott.  Good  for  showing  the  customs,  cos- 
tumes, and  work  of  the  period. 

Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 

2 reels  16  sd  Aud  F.  el  - hs  1940 

Actual  scenes  in  the  daily  life  of  the  colonists  are 

shown.  The  customs  and  hardships  endured  are  well  illus- 
trated. 

The  Pilgrims 

^Adapted  from  C.  M.  Andrews’  The  Fathers  of  N ew  England,  Hew 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  I9I9.) 

3 reels  16  si.  Yale  el  - hs 

This  film  which  traces  the  Pilgrims  from  England  to  America 
is  good  for  acquainting  pupils  with  the  progress  made  in  the 
Plymouth  colony. 
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The  Puritans 

(Adapted  from  U.  M.  Andrews'  The  Fathers  of  fti ew  England,  hew 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1919*) 

3 reels  16  si.  Yale  el  - hs 

The  struggles  of  the  early  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
bay  Colony  are  well  presented. 

Three  Centuries  of  Massachusetts 

8 reels  16  sd.  bell  and  Howell  el  - hs  1936 

Parts  I,  II  and  III  of  this  series  may  be  useful  in  show- 
ing colonial  life  in  boston  and  Salem. 
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t*uide  to  Film  Sources 


Aud  F 

Audio  Film  Libraries, 
656  Bloomfield  Avenue, 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Bell  and  Howell 

Bell  and  Howell  Company, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City,  New  York 

EBF 

Encyclopedia  Brittanica  Films, 
Incorporated, 

20  North  Wacker  drive, 

Cnicago  6,  Illinois 

Eastman 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Teaching  ^ilms  Service  division, 
Rochester,  New  York 

TFC 

Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Incorporated, 
25  Vvest  43rd  Street, 

New  York  City  18,  New  York 

Yale 

Yale  University  Press  Film  Service, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  SUMMARY 

history  teaching  in  order  to  be  effective  should  be  invested 
with  an  air  of  reality.  The  understanding  of  anything  depends  on 
the  knowledge  of  its  past.  Because  every  local  community  is  an 
"epitome  of  the  world",  rich  opportunities  for  experiences  in  the 
study  of  history  and  for  making  the  past  real  are  available  in  all 
communities. 

Progressive  educators  are  agreed  that  pupils  learn  more  thor- 
oughly by  experience  and  active  participation  than  by  passive  learn- 
ing. Buch  a concept  of  education  enables  the  teacher  to  incorporate 
into  the  lives  of  his  pupils  new  and  wide  experiences  and  to  expand 
the  horizons  of  his  teaching. 

Because  the  pupil's  world  is  personal  and  usually  confined  to 
his  immediate  environment,  it  must  be  supplemented  by  all  possible 
means.  Among  the  most  feasible  are  visual  aids. 

The  excursion  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  making  the  past 
real.  By  means  of  it  the  student  is  enabled  to  examine  things  first- 
hand, and  often  to  see  them  in  their  natural  setting.  Thus  he  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  local  social  world  which  is  the  chief 
source  of  "life"  materials  for  the  teacher. 

Direct  observation  has  become  increasingly  valued  for  its  aavan- 
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tages  to  learning.  The  educational  excursion  provides  Lne  pupils 
with  rich  experiences  in  the  planning,  carrying  out,  and  synthesizing 
the  results  of  such  trips.  They  vd.ll  also  discover  that  not  all  of 
learning  is  contained  between  tne  covers  of  books  or  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  school.  Their  powers  of  observation  and  ability  to 
think  scientifically  are  also  developed. 

Present  conditions  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  comprehended 
without  a knowledge  of  the  colonial  period  of  our  history  when  the 
American  way  of  life  was  established.  A better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  this  colonial  past  will  result  if  it  is  made  vivid, 
alive,  and  real. 

Most  history  courses  in  secondary  schools  include  units  on 
colonial  life  which  stress  the  social,  political,  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  period.  These  phases  of  life  in  early  Americe  may  be  en- 
hanced with  reality  by  the  wise  and  efficient  use  of  local  materials 
which  are  relics  of  tnis  past.  The  roots  of  our  present  are  deep  in 
this  past.  If  we  are  to  understand  the  changes  in  the  economic  and 
social  structure  of  the  nation  through  which  a small  colonial  popula- 
tion became  strong  and  industrialized,  we  must  understand  and  appre- 
ciate its  colonial  past.  The  American  way  began  during  the  colonial 
period  during  which  our  customs,  haoits,  and  points  of  view  were  es- 
tablished. 

The  best  way  to  understand  and  appreciate  a way  of  life  is  to 
relive  it.  Alert  history  teachers  will  endeavor  to  make  it  possiole 
for  students  to  relive  history.  In  the  study  of  colonial  life  when 
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the  local  community  possesses  relics  oi‘  the  past,  the  use  of  the 
educational  field  trip  offers  this  opportunity. 

In  the  city  of  Quincy,  Massacnusetts,  many  of  tne  aspects  of 
colonial  life  remain,  offering  the  chance  for  students  to  "relive 
the  past".  Here  the  lovely  old  buildings  so  well  preserved  convey 
perfectly  the  setting  in  which  the  Adamses,  the  Hancocks,  the 
Quincy s,  and  other  famous  families  of  the  colonial  era  lived.  The 
birthplaces  of  the  presidents,  the  Adams  Mansion,  and  the  Quincy 
Homestead  present  a very  accurate  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
middle  class  and  more  prosperous  of  the  early  families  lived. 

Schools  that  are  located  in  places  rich  in  historic  associations 
should  take  advantage  of  the  available  materials  to  enrich  the  teach- 
ing of  social  studies.  If  the  use  of  local  resources  is  to  be  worth- 
while the  excursion  must  be  carefully  planned.  The  pupils  must  feel 
a need  for  the  excursion  and  formulate  a purpose.  Careful  planning 
and  preparation  for  the  trip  snouid  be  a pupil-teacner  co-operative 
activity.  There  should  be  a planned  procedure  during  the  visit 
which  should  De  followed  by  terminating  activities  which  will  synthe- 
size and  utilize  what  was  learned  on  the  trip. 

Preparation  for  the  use  of  materials  in  Quincy  snouid  include 
the  builuing  up  of  a background  concerning  colonial  life  in  tnis 
area.  When  the  place  to  be  visited  has  been  selected  the  necessary 
arrangements  should  be  made.  Several  important  essentials  for  ade- 
quate planning  require  attention:  (l)  pupil  interest  in  the  excur- 
sion, (2)  arrangements  with  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  place 
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to  be  visited,  (3)  permission  from  parents  and  school  authorities, 
and  (4)  arrangements  for  transportation.  A definite  plan  should  be 
followed  tnroughout  the  excursion  and  adequate  instructions  given  to 
pupils  before  the  start. 

During  the  visit  pupils  should  use  initiative,  self-activity, 
and  observation.  The  group  should  be  small  enough  so  that  all  can 
hear  the  explanations  and  descriptions  of  the  guide. 

The  terminating  activities  of  the  excursion  are  important  in 
synthesizing  the  results  of  tne  trip,  motivating  new  work,  and  bring- 
ing the  experiences  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  They  may  include 
pupil  reports,  questions,  and  discussion. 

The  evaluation  of  the  excursion  must  include  consideration  of 
its  effect  on  the  students.  Increased  interest  in  class  work  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  and  the  quality  of  the  reports  and  discussion  may 
be  the  basis  for  the  teacher's  judgment. 

after  surveying  tne  material  written  on  the  use  of  the  educa- 
tional excursion  or  field  trip,  and  visiting  the  historic  landmarks 
of  Quincy  the  following  conclusions  have  emerged: 

1.  Excursions  snould  be  selected  and  planned  because  tney  make 
an  important  contrioution  to  education. 

2.  Excursions  or  field  trips  provide  students  with  first-hand 
information  about  local  materials. 

3.  They  make  a practical  contribution  to  education  because 
they  involve  a studjr  of  realities. 

They  aid  in  bridging  the  gap  between  school  life  and  out- 
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of-school  lire. 


5.  They  awaken  interest  in  the  subject  studied  and  other  fields. 

6.  They  develop  a keenness  and  accuracy  in  observation  and 
arouse  a spirit  of  inquiry. 

7.  They  increase  general  knowledge  and  arouse  interest  in 
further  personal  research. 

8.  They  stimulate  an  interest  in  reading  and  the  use  of  the 
library. 

9.  They  provide  for  longer  retention  of  knowledge  acquired 
through  this  method  than  other  methods  of  instruction. 

10.  They  frequently  create  a desire  to  travel  in  many  students. 

11.  They  help  greatly  in  making  the  past  real. 

Available  evidence  indicates  generally  that  the  excursion  tech- 
nique as  compared  with  other  methods  has  a higher  value.  It  provides 
the  pupils  with  concrete,  meaningful  experiences,  and  the  opportunity 
of  securing  first-hand  information  at  the  source.  In  the  light  of 
this,  excursions  and  field  trips  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  number 
and  value  in  the  future. 

The  suggestions  outlined  in  this  paper  are  designed  to  make 
efficient  and  practical  use  of  the  facilities  wuincy  provides  for 
the  study  of  colonial  life  through  excursions. 
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THE  BIRTHPLACES  OF  JOHN  AND  JOHN  QUINCY  aDaMS 


The  salt-box  farmhouses  in  which  two  presidents  were  born  are 
located  at  the  foot  of  Penn’s  Hill  on  Franklin  btreet  in  Quincy. 

They  face,  in  a general  southerly  direction,  the  old  Coast  rtoad 
which  runs  between  Boston  and  Plymouth.  Although  paint  and  repairs 
have  altered  them  superficially  on  the  outside,  the  interior  remains 
the  same.  The  walls,  rafters,  and  wide  floorboards  upon  which  the 
feet  of  four  generations  of  the  Adams  family  have  trod  are  still 
there. 

The  John  Adams  birthplace  is  believed  to  have  been  built  in 
16B1  and  that  of  his  son  in  1716.  The  farm  was  acquired  gradually 
by  early  generations  of  the  Adams  family,  the  first  in  1659*  "when 
Gregory  Baxter  left  to  his  grandson,  Joseph  Adams,  the  grandfather 
of  John  Adams,  one-half  of  his  land  near  Penn’s  Hill.  In  163'/, 
Joseph  Adams  left  to  his  son  John,  known  as  "Deacon  John",  a tract 
of  ten  acres.  Deacon  John  was  the  father  of  Joian  Adams,  second 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  colonial  period  land  and  buildings  were  about  the  only 
form  of  property  and  owners  enlarged  their  houses  as  soon  as  they 
were  able.  At  first  these  cottages  were  two-story  structures,  with 
a kitchen  and  a parlor  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  large  bedrooms 


and  some  smaller  rooms  on  the  second  floor  and  under  the  roof.  The 
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kitchen  served  as  a comoined  dining  and  living  room  and  had  an 
enormous  fireplace.  The  parlor  with  a smaller  fireplace  was  used 
only  on  special  occasions. 

Later,  these  cottages  were  enlarged  by  extending  the  roof  al- 
most to  the  ground  and  raising  the  rafters  slightly.  This  addi- 
tion was  known  as  a lean-to,  often  spelled  and  pronounced  “leanter”. 
It  was  practically  a separate  house  with  fireplace,  chimney,  and 
tiny  staircase  to  the  rooms  above.  The  former  kitchen  then  became 
the  living  room. 

Mien  John  Adams  moved  into  his  cottage  in  1764*  he  opened  his 
law  office  in  the  old  kitchen,  using  the  outside  kitchen  door  as  a 
special  entrance. 

The  period  from  1774  to  17&3  was  a most  interesting  time  at 
this  house.  While  John  Adams  was  at  Philadelphia  attending  the 
Continental  Congress,  Abigail,  his  wife,  managed  the  farm,  cared 
for  the  children,  and  found  time  to  write  the  famous  letters  which 
have  become  so  widely  read. 

because  the  house  was  on  the  main  highway,  companies  of  militia 
often  stopped  at  the  farm  to  run  pewter  into  bullets  in  the  open  fire^ 
place,  to  have  wounds  washed  and  dressed,  or  to  camp  for  the  night. 
During  the  battle  of  bunker  Hill,  Abigail  with  her  son  John  climbed 
to  the  top  of  Penn’ s Hill  where  they  watched  the  black  smoke  and 
heard  the  distant  thunder  of  the  battle. 

In  June,  1784,  Abigail  Adams  and  her  daughter  joined  Mr.  Adams 
in  burope.  'when  the  family  returned  in  1738,  they  went  to  their  new 
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home  in  Quincy,  now  known  as  the  Adams  Mansion. 

While  a student  at  Harvard,  John  Quincy  Adams  spent  a great 
deal  of  time  in  his  father’s  liorary  in  tne  Penn's  Hill  cottage. 
After  1788,  however,  little  time  was  spent  in  the  cottages.  John 
^uiney  Adams  was  busy  establishing  himself  as  a lawyer  in  Boston, 
and  then,  from  1794  until  1301,  he  was  representing  his  country  in 
Holland  and  Prussia.  When  he  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Federalists,  he  lived  in  Boston  and  Washington, 
visiting  Quincy  only  in  summer.  John  and  Abigail,  established  in 
their  mansion,  had  little  interest  in  the  cottages  at  Penn's  Hill. 

In  1303,  John  Quincy  Adams  bought  from  his  father  the  original 
Penn's  Hill  farm  with  the  two  cottages.  Two  years  later  he  decided 
to  spend  his  summers  in  the  house  where  he  was  born  — his  "own 
house11  as  he  called  it.  For  two  summers,  according  to  his  diary, 
he  enjoyed  life  on  the  farm,  planting  flowers,  setting  out  trees, 
and  making  improvements  about  the  place. 

In  April,  1807,  John  Quincy  Adams  moved  to  Boston.  After  that 
date  neitner  he  nor  any  member  of  his  family  ever  again  lived  in 
the  cottages  of  the  Penn's  Hill  farm. 
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THE  ADAMS  MANSION 


The  Adams  Mansion  is  situated  on  Adams  Street  at  the  corner  of 
Newport  Avenue,  and  is  surrounded  by  velvety  green  lawns  and  stately 
old  trees.  On  the  west  side  is  an  old-fashioned  garden  with  many 
shrubs  and  bushes  brought  from  England  by  the  Adams  family.  Two 
famous  Yorkist  rose  bushes  brought  from  England  by  Abigail  Adams  are 
always  pointed  out  to  visitors  as  is  the  unique  weather  vane  on  the 
roof  of  the  library  building.  Out  in  the  vane  is  the  date  1666. 

The  first  owner  of  the  Mansion  was  Leonard  Vassall,  a wealthy 
Tory  who  built  the  house  in  1731  and  used  it  as  a summer  home.  The 
original  house  was  small  and  comprised  the  Panelled  Room,  West  Entry, 
and  Dining  Room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  west  Bedroom  and  Guest 
Room  on  the  second  floor.  Three  smaller  bedrooms  were  located  in  the 
attic.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a smaller  house  that  contained 
the  kitchen  and  quarters  for  the  servants. 

In  1787,  the  house  was  purchased  by  John  Adams  and  was  occupied 
successively  by  four  generations  of  the  Adams  family  until  the  death 
of  Brooks  Adams  in  1927.  As  time  went  on  additions  were  made  to  the 
house. 

From  the  gate,  a flag-stone  walk  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
original  house.  On  entering,  the  visitor  may  at  first  consider  the 
interior  rather  incongruous  with  unsightly  furniture  and  glass  door- 
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knobs  of  the  Victorian  period  found  together  with  beize  chairs, 

Sevres  China,  and  brass  latches  and  locks  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  But  this  is  a house  in  whicn  four  generations  of  one 
family  left  something  to  add  to  its  history.  Therefore,  it  can- 
not be  typical  of  any  one  person  or  period.  The  interest  of  tnis 
lovely  old  mansion  is  not  in  its  beauty,  but  in  its  history  and 
ownership. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  Panelled  iioom  with  its 
beautiful  wail  panels  of  San  bomingo  Mahogany.  Many  family  associa- 
tions are  connected  vdth  this  room.  The  red  velvet  sofa  upon  which 
John  adams  sat  for  the  portrait  Gilbert  Stuart  painted  in  1823  is 
here. 

Across  the  Bast  Entry  from  the  Panelled  Room  is  the  fining 
Room.  The  center  of  interest  here  is  the  beautiful  mahogany  dining- 
table  of  John  Adams. 

In  the  East  or  Long  Hall  ana  the  Long  Room  the  furniture  is  not 
typical  of  any  one  perioa  — eacn  generation  has  contributed  somethin 
Of  particular  interest  are  two  oval  mirrors  that  belonged  to  Abigail 
Adams,  and  a marble  top  table  and  “Lafayette  Chairs"  of  Jonn  Adams. 
Two  faded  satin  fire-screens  used  by  Abigail  to  protect  her  face 
from  the  heat  of  the  fire  are  in  the  Long  ttoom.  Most  of  the  family 
portraits  may  be  seen  here. 

Tne  Study,  built  by  John  Adams,  is  associated  with  the  two 
Presidents  because  it  was  usea  mostly  by  them.  Almost  all  of  the 
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furniture  and  pictures  in  this  room  belonged  to  John  Adams  and  his 
son.  In  the  corner  of  the  room  is  the  nigh-backed  upholstered  arm- 
chair in  which  John  Adams  used  to  sit,  reading  and  dozing,  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  was  sitting  on  that  July  4th,  1826 
when  the  end  approached. 

The  Stone  Library,  built  of  Quincy  granite,  stands  in  the  garden 
apart  from  the  house.  It  contains  all  of  the  literary  productions 
of  the  family.  The  gilded  weathervane  on  its  roof  came  from  a meet- 
ing house  in  Braintree  built  in  1666,  and  was  given  to  Jonn  Adams 
some  years  after  the  meeting-house  was  tom  down.  Many  of  tne  family 
relics  are  contained  in  a glass  case  in  the  Library. 

Throughout  tne  Mansion  the  visitor  is  attracted  by  the  perfect 
condition  of  the  furniture  and  the  house,  for  the  mansion  has  re- 
mained intact  as  to  furniture  and  decoration  since  the  Adams  family 
took  possession  of  it.  Lverything  has  been  allowed  to  remain  where 
it  was  left  for  the  house  is  a history  of  four  generations  of  the 
Adams  family. 
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THE  QUINCY  HOMESTEAD 


The  Edmund  Quincy  Homestead  or  "Dorothy  Q.“  House,  as  it  is 
commonly  known,  was  built  about  I636  and  is  the  oldest  dwelling 
house  in  Quincy.  This  spacious  yellow  mansion  with  its  wide 
shutters  and  old  colonial  doorway  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  old 
New  England  houses  representative  of  the  homes  of  the  landed  gentry 
of  the  colonial  period.  The  origin  of  the  Homestead  is  somewhat 
obscure  but  it  is  believed  that  the  original  house  was  a structure 
of  four  rooms  built  by  William  Coddington.  After  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Quincy  family  it  was  enlarged  and  improved  until 
about  1706  it  assumed  its  present  form. 

The  Quincy  family  were  prominent  among  the  early  Quincy  resid- 
ents. The  first  Eomund  Quincy  came  to  Massachusetts  from  England  in 
1628  and  with  'William  Coddington  purchased  from  the  Indians  a large 
tract  of  land  at  Mount  Wollaston.  By  order  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Colony  in  I636,  farms  were  “bounded  out"  to  Coddington  and  Quincy 
confirming  the  title  to  the  property  acquired  from  the  Indians. 

It  is  thought  that  the  original  house  was  built  about  this  time 
anu  was  probably  a simple  two-story  structure.  Portions  of  this 
primitive  dwelling  remain  and  may  be  seen  in  the  "Coddington  Kitchen" 
and  kitchen  chamber.  It  is  claimed  that  at  the  time  of  the  Antimon- 
ian  Controversy  the  house  was  a meeting-place  of  such  religious  lib- 
erty advocates  as  Ann  Hutchinson,  Heverent  John  Wheelwright,  anu  bir 
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Harry  Vane.  At  any  rate,  Coddington  hastily  left  Quincy  at  the  time 
of  the  banishment  of  Ann  Hutchinson  and  'Wheelwright  and  it  is  believed 
the  Quincy  family  occupied  the  house  from  that  time. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  Quincy  family  was  the  third  Edmund 
Quincy  who,  after  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1699*  devoted  nearly  his 
entire  life  to  public  service.  He  was  a Colonel  of  the  Suffolk 
Kegiment,  a Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  Hoard  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College.  His 
daughter  was  the  "Dorothy  0.“  made  famous  by  the  lines  of  her  great 
grandson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  portrait  of  the  poem  is  an  actual  one  of  Dorothy  Quincy. 
Holmes’  own  note  reads:  "Dorothy  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  Edmund 
Quincy,  and  the  niece  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Junior,  the  young  patriot 

and  orator,  who  died  just  before  the  American  Kevolution 

The  son  of  the  latter,  Josiah  Quincy,  was  the  first  mayor  of  Boston 
bearing  that  name." 

It  was  the  third  Edmund  Quincy  who  remodelled  the  Homestead  to 
its  present  size  in  1706.  Later  he  added  a study  and  chamber  for  his 
wife’s  brother.  Tutor  Henry  Flynt,  one  of  the  most  prominent  scholar's 
of  the  colony,  who  for  fifty-five  years  was  a tutor  at  Harvard  College. 

After  Judge  Quincy's  death  in  173#  the  Homestead  wras  owned  and 
occupied  by  various  families  including  Moses  Black,  Daniel  Oreenleaf, 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Vvoodward,  and  the  Keverend  Daniel  Munro  Wilson,  Quincy 
historian.  The  Homestead  was  purchased  in  1906  by  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  and  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial  Dames. 
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The  Homestead  is  located  on  Hancock  Street  at  the  corner  of  But- 


ler Hoad  and  stands  some  distance  from  the  highway  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  well-kept  grounds.  It  represents  the  evolution  of  various 
styles  of  colonial  architecture.  Passing  close  to  the  house  on  the 
northeasterly  side  flows  a brook.  Attractive  beds  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  and  tall  arching  trees  make  the  approach  to  the  house  most 
attractive  in  summer,  otill  remaining  is  a portion  of  the  original 
box  hedge  upon  which  tradition  claims  that  “Dorothy  CU"  used  to  spread 
her  laces. 

In  the  Coach  House  which  was  built  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
Homestead  may  be  seen  the  Hancock  Coach  or  "Booby  Hut".  This  vehicle 
belonged  to  John  Hancock  and  was  bequeathed  to  the  Colonial  Dames  by 
a descendant  of  Mrs.  Hancock’s  family. 

Inside  the  Homestead  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  an  atmosphere 
of  colonial  life  at  its  best.  The  front  door  attracts  attention  be- 
cause of  the  curious  old  hinges  and  "bull's  eye"  glass.  The  Dining 
Hoorn  still  has  a very  old  wall-paper  of  Chinese  design  imported  from 
Alsace.  Beautiful  mahogany  furniture,  a quaintly  tiled  fireplace, 
and  rare  pieces  of  Lowestoft  China  may  be  seen  in  this  room.  On  the 
wall  hangs  an  original  portrait  of  Bdmund  yuincy. 

The  Parlor  is  of  especial  interest  because  tradition  says  that 
the  marriage  of  John  Hancock  and  Dorothy  Cuincy  was  to  have  taken  place 
there.  The  wall  paper  with  its  quaint  figures  of  Venus  and  Cupid  was 
imported  from  Paris  for  the  occasion.  The  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
unfortunately  forced  the  abandonment  of  this  arrangement.  After  the 
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battle  at  Lexington,  Dorothy  and  Hancock  proceeded  to  Fairfield,  Con- 
necticut where  they  were  married  on  August  28,  1775 > at  the  home  of 
Thaddeus  Burr. 

The  fireplace  in  the  Parlor  is  also  of  interest.  It  is  framed 
in  Biblical  tiles  ana  set  in  an  expanse  of  white-panelled  woodwork 
that  extends  from  the  hearth  to  the  ceiling  and  conceals  an  unusually 
large  original  fireplace  immediately  behind  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  room  of  tne  Homestead  is  the  "Cod- 
dington  Kitchen"  for  this  room  and  the  Chamber  above  are  part  of  the 
original  dwelling.  Borne  years  ago  there  was  discovered  at  the  back 
of  a closet  on  the  second  floor  a space  through  which  a ladder  passed 
along  the  sloping  shoulder  of  the  great  chimney  rising  from  the  "Cod- 
dington  Chamber".  This  secret  hiding  place  or  "smugglers'  hole",  as 
such  places  were  called,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  attractions 
of  tne  Homestead.  About  eighteen  inches  in  height,  it  lies  between 
the  ceiling  of  the  "Coddington  Chamber"  and  the  floor  of  the  story 
above.  Tne  upper  panes  of  two  windows  in  the  room  below  furnish  the 
light.  Passing  directly  downward  from  the  secret  room  to  the  cellar 
is  a chute,  a foot  square.  Tradition  says  that  during  the  Hevolution, 
American  patriots  were  hidden  in  this  room,  and  that  the  chute  was 
used  to  send  up  food  from  the  kitchen. 
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